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T was a bright June 
afternoon. The 


around the front 
windows at Bon- 
ney Farm were 
nodding to each 
other in the sun- 
shine. The pro- 
foundest silence 
was upon every- 
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roses that grew } 
> step, “I am so tired. 


thing. Under the | 


big oak-tree, at a little distance from the house, 
Prince, the house-dog, was dozing, now and then 
looking toward the door, as if expecting someone. 

Presently, a small figure, in a simple yet 
pretty appeared; and a sweet voice 


called: ** Prince !’’ 


dress, 


The dog lazily arose, 
mistress. 

‘‘Oh, Prince,’’ said she, seating herself on the 
I am going to sit here a 
little while. Deb is getting tea. Are you not 
glad, you lazy old doggie?’ 

Prince was evidently pleased, as he laid his 
paw on her arm and looked up at her. They 
made a very pretty picture, sitting there in the 
sun, Beth in her pink dress, with one hand on 
the dog’s head. There was a far-away look in 
the She was thinking that, to- 
morrow, Guy’s friend, Jack Ashley, was coming 
to spend the summer at Bonney Farm. 


and approached his 


blue eyes. 


Guy, her 
cousin, had written that his friend was very sick 
in the spring. and the farm would be just the 
place for him, for the summer. Could they let 
him come? 
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child, and the light of the house. She was 
eighteen, but looked younger even. Her hair 
had been cut off in the spring, when she was 
sick with a fever, and now was breaking out in 

little golden rings all over her forehead. 
To-day, she had been busy, helping Deb 
prepare for the stranger, who was to occupy the 
spare chamber upstairs. Beth had filled two 
large vases with 
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‘«¢ You need not have him come, Beth, if it will } 
trouble you,” said her father, as he read Guy’ 
letter. 

‘« Let him come,” 
and I will take care of him: 
know, to be sick.” 

And Deb seconded the proposal. 


said Beth, promptly. ‘‘ Deb 


it is so hard, you 


‘’Deed, I don’t mind the extra work at all, 
Miss Beth,” she said. Now, Deb had been 
housekeeper at the farm since the death of Beth's 
mother, and was an authority that had to be 
consulted. Her assent, therefore, made every- 
thing easy. 


As: for Beth, she was Farmer Fairton’s only 
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8; strong yet. 
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roses, and placed 
them on the table. 

‘I do hope he 
will like being 
here,’ said she to 
Deb, as they closed 
the door. 

Next day, Jack 
arrived, Guy’s 
parting words 
ringing in his 
ears: ‘No flirt- 
ing with Beth— 
my dear fellow, 
mind that!’ 

How cool and 
quiet the farm- 
house looked, as 
he drove up, after 
his long ride in 
the cars. Such a 
contrast to the hot 
dusty city, which 
he had left that 
morning. 

Deb insisted on 
his drinking a cup 
of tea. 

“TI declare, you 
look beat out,’’ she 
said. ‘You had 
better go and lie 
down. I willclose 
the blinds.’’ 

“TI am tired,’”’ he confessed. ‘I am _ not 
I will lie down. But please do not 
close the blinds.”’ 

His eyes wandered about the large cool room, 
after Deb went, and lighted on Beth’s roses. 

“Ah, Guy’s Beth,” he said. ‘She must be 
fond of flowers. I wonder if I will see her, 
: to-night?’ Then he threw himself on the bed, 
} and was soon asleep. 

He was awakened by the tea-bell; and, going 
\ downstairs, saw Beth seated at the table. She 
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arose, and extended her hand. ‘You are 
‘ welcome to Bonney Farm, Mr. Ashley,’’ she 
‘ said, kindly and frankly. 
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«Thank you,”’ said he, holding the little hand, She was tying on her hat, as she spoke. 

and wondering at the beauty of his sweet little ‘‘Thanks ; I would like to go very much. You 
hostess. ‘You are Miss Beth? I have heard? seem to have some very beautiful views. here. 
Guy speak of you.” And what a noble old oak that is, down there in 

The meal passed very pleasantly. Farmer ; the pasture.” 

Fairton was in town, so Beth and her guest; ‘Yes,’ she said: ‘it is my favorite spot for 
were alone. But she entertained him as well, } reading. The views, as you say, are very preity. 
and with as much graceful ease, as if she had ; The lake is on the other side of the house, 
been the highest-bred city-lady. She gave him where the outbuildings are. I think you would 
a description of the place—Lakeview it was enjoy the view from there. Then we have the 
called, and rightly named, bordering on a pretty { old bridge that leads to the mill; but it is not 





lake. much used now, as the mill has been closed these 
The next morning, Beth came down, lovelier } three years: and there is a fine bit of woods 
: than ever, as her guest thought. beyond, which, in winter, is really beautiful. In 





‘* Now, Mr. Ashley,’’ she said, ‘‘I am prepared } a few weeks, the grain will be cut and stacked, 
to show you the place, as you requested, last } in this field before us, and that will be a pretty 
night. I hope you are not tired?” }sight: I think the yellow wheat, against the 
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The lake was as smooth as glass. 
The day was beautiful. On each side 
were the green fields and thrifty 
farms, with here and there a meek- 
eyed cow feeding at the water's edge, while 
ducks were paddling in the water near shore. 

‘‘Have you ever been in the city, Miss 
Beth?” said Jack, as they drifted into a shady 
nook. 

‘‘Ob, yes; I was in Boston for two months, 
last winter. I was at Aunt Prue’s. Father 
says I may go again, next winter. Guy is real 
good. He takes me to every place I wish ; and 
T enjoy it all so much, especially the pictures, 
and—and—the concerts.” 

‘‘And you like concerts? Then you must be 
@ musician yourself. I saw a piano in your 
parlor.” 

“Yes, I play @ little,’ said Beth, ‘but I 
background of green, is so lovely.” And so she don’t pretend to play well.” : 
ran on, until they reached the lake. Meg peed — let — hear you, and judge for 

“Do you row, Miss Beth ?”’ he’said then. myself,” said Jack, in a low wane : 

«<Oh, yes; the Daisy and I go on voyages very } Beth blushed, and then was silent till they 
often. The visitors at the hotel carry Daisy off ; reached home. 
sometimes, when the other boats are all out. I} It was near dinnertime when they came in. 
do not have it so much now.” My!’ said Deb, ‘‘ Mr. Ashley, you have quite 

«Let us go and see if we can find it,’ said $a color: you look real nice.” 

Jack. ‘I was quite an expert, one time, with; “Why,” said Beth, smiling, ‘“‘you are all 


the oar.” > sunburned.” 

«You had better let me row. It may tire you, $ «Then I am willing to be, if it improves my 
to-day,’’ said Beth. looks,”’ he said. 

“Oh, no,” said he, laughing. ‘I shall not For several days, however, Mr. Ashley 
get tired. You do not look very strong yourself, . suffered with a severe headache, the result of the 
Haven’t you been sick also ?’’ sun on the lake that day. Beth was a very kind 


«« Yes, I had a fever, in the spring,”’ said Beth, : nurse, and, to some extent, a remorseful one, a8 
“but I am quite well now.” : she blamed herself for the expedition. 
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on afternoon—it had been very hot all day, } moment: ‘But who is Annie Fales, Jack? 
but uow a breeze was coming up—Jack came} Why were you thinking of her?’’ 


down to the piazza, where Beth was sewing. ; Jack hesitated for a moment, and then said: 
“Is your head better, at last, Mr. Ashley?’ ; ‘Annie Fales is my betrothed wife. Don’t 
said she, rising. ; look at me that way, Beth. I am thinking—how 
“Thanks! Much better. Do you care to} can | marry her, loving you as I do, Beth? I—”’ 
come for a walk ?”’ ; But the girl rose proudly to her feet. 
“Yes, if you think it won’t hurt you.” » Stop, Jack,’ she said, ‘not another word.’ 
Soon they reached the bridge. From it could He tried to take her hand; but she turned 
be seen most of the lake. It was very quiet } away and left him. 
now... Nothing but the songs of the birds broke “Now, Dve done it,’’ he said, as bis eyes 
the stillness. Long they stood there, enjoying it followed her fast-receding figure. ‘Now I 
all. At last Beth said: { have lost her. Poor little Beth! She will soon 


4 

“‘Come, Mr. Ashley, it is most teatime. We { forget me, however, 
will get: no supper, if we do not start now.” g 
“Oh, my! what a rude awakening,” cried } aff 
Jack, and laughed. ‘ Which do you prefer, Miss 
Beth,’ he said, as they walked back, ‘the city 
or country ?” 
3 

N 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
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> he added, with a selfish 
shrug of his shoulder. ‘It was only a little 
ffair, ‘pour passer temps,’ ”’ 

On the day of his departure, it was cold and 
cheerless. The wind moaned through the old oak. 
Beth was on the piazza, as he went out. He 
came to her, holding out his hand. 

‘Good-bye, Beth,’’ he said. 


“The country is dull in winter, when it is 
cold, and the lake is frozen,”’ said Beth. ‘‘ Some ; 
moonlight nights, it reminds one of fairy-land, “Good-bye, Mr. Ashley,” she answered, 
however. To look from my window, at the} quietly. ‘‘1 hope you will be very happy,” and 
trees, all covered with snow, is very beautiful.” ‘ turned and entered the house. 

« Yes, it must be beautiful,” said he, watching 


‘It was wrong, it was cruel of him, ‘to make 
the bright face. 


me love him,” she sobbed, as she rushed up to 
her chamber, and watched, behind the curtain, 
till he disappeared. 


The beautiful summer had passed, and still 
Jack Ashley lingered. The mornings were spent 
in excursions to the lake or elsewhere. The 
afternoons were devoted to music, for Beth had 
finally been coaxed to play for him; and hours 
were spent thus, Jack turning over the leaves 
for her. Meantime his mother had written to 
him, several times, about returning. Finally, he 
decided to leave on the first of November. 

‘Beth,’ said he, coming to the kitchen-door, 
one bright October afternoon, ‘‘come out: it is 
too nice to be in the house.’ 

‘Yes, do go, Miss Beth: I will fix the bis- 
cuit,’ said Deb. 

So Beth started. 

‘They went first to the old oak, under which 
they had spent so many pleasant hours, and 
toward the woods, to the old bridge, and the. lake. 

‘fhe trees were in their holiday-array. Now 


‘I suppose Beth misses Ashley,” said her 
father to Deb, the next day. ‘I never knew 
her to be so quiet before.”’ 

The winter went drearily by. The snow set 
in early, and continued until April. Through the 
long weary days, Beth would sit at one of the 
windows of her room, that commanded a view of 
the orchard, where she and-Jack had passed so 
many happy hours, and sigh, and often shed 
secret tears. ‘It is like myself,’ she would gay, 
‘the branches bare, the snow beneath, every- 
thing cheerless. Oh! oh! why did he make 
me love him, and he, all the time, eran to 
another ?”’ 


But none of this emotion was ever shown down- 
stairs. Before her father and Deb, she was 


always cheerful, or, at least, tried to be so. But 
and then, a dead leaf would drop at their feet. } the strain told on her. 


«* How still it is here,” said Beth, sitting on a Spring came at last. 
fallen tree. ‘‘What are you thinking of, Mr.}the orchard were white 


The old apple-trees in 
with bloom. Prince 


Ashley ?”’ for he had been silent, now, for quite } could be seen driving the cows to the pasture, or 

a space. : chasing an early butterfly. But his mistress sat 
“Of you, Beth—and—and Annie Fales.”’ i listlessly in the sunshine, watching the blossoms 
“Of me?” ; 


drop from the trees, or looking sadly at the old 
oak, under which Jack had read Tennyson to her, 
oh! so often, and with such tender meaning in 
his tones. She had been failing all winter, 
not well enough to go to Aunt Prue’s. Her 
father tried to hope, in spite of all. 


‘Yes; Iam going home, Monday.” 

The girl gave a start. 

‘Do you care, Beth ?’’ he said, tenderly. 
‘Oh! [ am so sorry,” replied Beth, and the 


sweet blue 7) were full of tears. Then, after a } 
Vou. XC.—1 
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‘“‘She will be all right,’’ he had said, ‘‘ when 
spring comes.” 


But when spring had come, and she did not ° 


raily, he said, hoping against hope: 
** She will get strong when summer comes.” 
‘*- How are you, 
afternoon. 
train, 


Seth, to-day?” said he, one 
“Aunt Prue is coming, by the next 
Ah! I knew that would make your eyes 
And Guy is coming soon, too. 
feel stronger, to-day ?”’ 

‘Oh! yes,’’ she said, smiling. 
be all right, father dear.”’ 

‘Don’t you want to go out awhile—as far as 
the old oak, say ?”’ 

She winced, but replied: 

“TI would like to, but my head is a little dizzy. 
1am afraid you would have to carry me, and [ 
am too heavy for that.’ 

‘*Not too heavy for your old father, Bethie,”’ 
he said. 


shine. Do you 


ache so, and then we will go.” 
‘* Perhaps,” she said, with a sigh. 
Aunt Prue. came, toward evening. 
shocked to see the change in her niece. 
tried not to show this concern. 


«Why, Beth,’ she said, “‘ you have been too } 


much alone, this winter. 
dear. I am glad I came so soon; we will have 
those roses back in no time, now.” 

“Auntie,” said Beth, that night, ‘“‘ where is 
Mr. Ashley, now ?”’ 

‘‘In Europe,’”’ was the answer, dryly. 
he is coming home in June. He and Annie 
Fales are to be married then, you know. Beth, 
tell me frankly: did you care for Jack ?”’ 

‘“‘I did. He never said a word about Annie 
Fales, till the day before he left. I—I—’ She 
struggled to keep down her emotion. *‘ But it’s 
all over now—tell me about Annie.” 

‘She is older than Jack, handsome and very 
rich. Beth, he is a rascal.” 

‘Oh! don’t say that,” cried Beth, forgivingly. 

It is June, at Bonney Farm. 
opened again, to meet the sunshine. 
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‘*T will soon ° 


‘* Perhaps, to-morrow, your head won’t ° 


She was > 
But she 


It has depressed you, ; 


“ But } 
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; very quiet around the house. The hall-door is 


> closed. Beth is dying. 

‘“‘Of consumption,” says Dr. Brown. But 
Aunt Prue and her father know better. Her 
futher has watched her day by day, dreading the 
time to come, when there will be no Beth. Aunt 
Prue has remained, and Guy hascome. Upstairs, 
where the sun shines into the room, and the 
branches of the trees lean lovingly against the 
window, Beth is lying. There is no pain now. 

‘Auntie!’ she says, in a weak thin voice. 

; ‘Tam here, Beth.” 

‘Auntie, when I am dead—’”’ 

“Oh! Beth!” 

‘Yes, auntie; I want you to put a few oak- 
‘leaves, from the old oak, on my coffin, and some 
, of my roses around me. And take father home 
; with you—he will be lonesome here: for a time 
; at least. Will you, auntie ?”’ 

‘Yes, Beth; here is father, now.”’ 

> . They watched by her all through that night. 
, Toward dawn, Beth roused from a fitful sleep. 
‘Auntie, is it almost morning ?”’ she said. 
‘“Yes, dear. The sun will be up, soon.’ 

‘* Father !”’ 

‘“* Yes, Beth.’’ 

‘** Hold me up, so I can see the sun. 
, hear the birds sing, too.” 

> In her father’s arms, just as the golden 
} curtains of morn parted, Beth passed away. 
> In Boston, that very morning, there was a 
‘ grand wedding. The bridal couple waited in 
> vain, however, for Guy, who was to have been 
} best man. But he was at the farmhouse. 

} While Jack Ashley paused at the carriage that 
? was to take him and his bride to the train, a 
} telegram was handed to him. Nervously he 
broke the seal. The words he read were these: 
5 


I want to 


‘* Beth died this morning. 
Guy.” 

That was all. There was not even a conven- 
} tional expression of regret at his absence. It 


The roses have } was not until she had died, that Guy was told 
But it is? the truth; and he never forgave Jack. 





AT LAST. 





BY BELLE BREMER. 





On y a few pale flowers, 
Only a darkened room; 
Only a shrouded form, 
Seen through the dusky gloom. 


They will come and calmly gaze, 
And a few, perchance, may weep 

When they see the well-known face 
And the form forever asleep. 


Only a cortege slow, 
i Only an open grave: 
Only a narrow home 
Where the yew and cypress wave. 


Then a half- forgotten mound, 
Where the dews of heaven will keep 
i The nodding grasses green 
2 When friends have ceased to weep. 
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“lm ’mighty sorry,’ said Mother Galey, as 
she came downstairs, with her warm cloak and 


old-fashioned hood on, and bustled out to the? 
«But you know one o’ you girls will ’ 


sleigh. 
have to stay with grandpa, to-night.” 

The three sisters looked at each other a little 
blankly ; then Carrie exclaimed. 

“Oh, my! Couldn’t he stay alone, just one 
evening?” 

‘““My dear, no! You mustn’t think of it!” 
was Mother Galey’s prompt answer. ‘I'm very 
sorry it has happened so. But, of course, my 
duty is to go to Uncle Ams, at once. And one 
of you'll have to take my place at home.” 

«Then I guess Hat will have to stay,’ said 
Rosie, glancing at her oldest sister. 1 wouldn’t 
miss the party for anything!” 

‘‘ Neither would I!’’ put in the second sister, 
Carrie. 
sure to be there—with the new dress, too. 
going to look so pretty.” 


Im 


“Oh, hush! you vain thing, and give me a} 
** Will Scott will be there: } 


chance,”’ cried Rose. 
so you'll see I'll not get left. But Sister Hat has 
got no special beau, and we all know she’s not 
a beauty, and it isn’t likely that, old as she—’ 

‘You need not say any more. I'll stay with 


grandpa,”’ interupted Hattie; and, turning, she § 


walked straight into the house. 


‘Girls, I’m afraid you’ve hurt her feelings,” 


said Mother Galey. 


‘Oh, nonsense!’ cried Carrie, speaking in } 
, 


high good-nature, now that she was sure of going. 


“‘H[at isn’t a beauty, you know, and I dare say ; 


she’ll be an old maid anyhow.” 
«We won’t stay very late, mother,’’ said Rose. 


‘« But I couldn’t bear to give up the party, either. } 


So we'll just let Hattie stay with grandpa, this 
time.”’ 

“Well, suit yourselves, girls 
as soon as I can leave Uncle Am’s 
to feed the turkeys, in the morning. Good-bye!” 
And Mother Galey got into the sleigh, which 


I'll be at home 


Uncle Am’s boy had brought for her, tucked the } 


robes about her feet, and they were off, the bells 
jingling as merrily as if Uncle Ambrose had not 
broken his leg and sent in haste for his sister, 
Mother Galey. 

Only dire necessity would ‘have taken her, on 
that evening, 


‘*Walter Coleman sent me word to be’ 


Don’t forget ° 


For the three girls had all been ‘ 


. busy for a week with preparations for the party— 
} a very grand affair, to be given at the town hall, 
in the village; and kind Mother Galey wouldn’t 
have disappointed either of them, for anything 
she could have helped. 

But Father Galey had gone over as soon as he 
heard the news of Uncle Am’s accident, and 
now she was sent for: and somebody must stay 
with Grandpa Galey, who was too old and feeble 
to be left alone. 

When the sleigh started, the two girls flew 
into the house, and upstairs to dress for the 
party, which, by the bye, had one very peculiar 
feature: No lady was to have a gentleman 
escort to the hall. But, at suppertime, every 
gentleman was to choose a lady for a partner, 
take her down to supper, and escort her home; 
and if, after that, he chose to come again, and she 
consented to have him for the rest of her natural 
life, why, it wasn’t anybody else’s business. 

Hattie helped her sisters to dress, as pleasantly 
as if she were not a bit disappointed. She even 
ran out to the sleigh, with an extra shawl for 
Rose, when Ettie Holmes and her brother stopped 
: for them, as they had agreed to do, and answered 
. their good-nights, when they drove off, in cheer- 
¢ ful steady tones. 

But, after they were gone, she fastened the 
; front door, and then, before she went into the big 
sitting-room, where grandpa was dozing by the 
fire, she ran upstairs to put out the lamp, which 
had been left burning, and took a look at herself 
} in the glass. 

Sas Yes, I’m no beauty,”’ she sighed. 
will ever want to make love to me. 
well stay at home, as Carrie says.”’ 

Yet it was a very true, sweet, womanly face, 
} with earnest dark eyes, and smooth dark hair, 
‘which she had seen in the glass, and the man 
who could win the pure warm heart underneath 
it, if he only knew it, would win-a rich prize. 

“I’m getting old, too, just as she said. Why 
should I shut my eyes to the fact?’ pursued 
Hattie, still gazing thouchtfully into the glass 
‘«Twentyseven, Well, old 
maids are happier than many married women. 


** Nobody 
I might as 


next week. some 
And, if Walter Coleman marries Carrie, why, it’s 
all right. He ought to, if he likes her best. 
: And, perhaps. if he does, she'll settle down, and 
make a steady wife, some of these days.” 
1311) 
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But Hattie sighed. She tried to forget that 
she had ever dreamed of brighter things. Yet, 
would she ever cease to remember that picnic, in 
the last mellow days of October, in the Beaufort ; 
woods, and when Walter Coleman had been of : 
the party? She blushed, all alone as she was, ; 
wheu she recalled how he had neglected all others 
for her: how, when her younger sisters had gone ‘ 
boating, he had asked her to walk 
down one of the forest-aisles: 


with him 
how his looks 
had made her heart beat, and his low meaning 
tones had brought the blushes to her cheek : 
how, while the others still remained on the 
water, she had undertaken to boil the pot, and 
how he had‘gathered the sticks for the fire: and 
how they had both laughed together: and how 
blissfully the hours had passed ! 


Ah, she would 3 
never forget it. 


But it had all come to nothing. ° 
The dream had been only a dream, and was now 
over forever. For, the very day after the picnic, 
Walter Coleman had been summoned away, by 
the death of an uncle, whose estate he had 
inherited, and had only recently returned: 
indeed, so recently, that Hattie had seen nothing 
of him. That is why she had wished to go to 
the ball, for there she would be sure to meet him. 
«Oh, it was all my folly,” she said. 
myself. 


** 1 deceived 
He was only flirting with me. Carrie 
had gone off boating with Harry Winthrop, and he 
wished to be revenged on her. 
as it is. Only, my dear,” looking in the glass, 
‘make up your mind to be an old maid.”’ 


Well, it is better 


And Hattie sighed again, and put out the 
lamp. ‘Then she went slowly down the old stairs, 
to the sitting-room, and read to grandpa, for half 
an hour. After this, grandpa laid himself back, 
in his big chair, for a nap; but declined to go to 
bed, until the girls came home. He fancied, dear ; 
old fellow, that he would be some protection for : 
his favorite grandchild, if he staid up. 

Before he went to sleep, however, he said: ; 
“You're a good child, Hattie, my dear, to stay 
with grandpa. You're a good child, and the fel- : 
lows have eyes, too. They know gold from dross, , 
when,they see it. ‘°T'wouldn’t surprise me, if 
you had a. sweetheart ‘afore the other girls, 
after all!” 

“No danger, grandpa,” said Hattie, smiling. 
But, even as she smiled, she sighed again. For ; 
she wondered if Walter Coleman would bring 
Carrie home, and if it was really he, or only ; 
his money, that Carrie cared for! 

Pretty soon, grandpa was fast asleep. Then § 
everything grew so still, and seemed so lonely, ; 
that Hattie glanced up at the clock. Only ten: } 
she need not look for the girls for two hours yet. ; 
But it was very weary watching and waiting, all ; 


« resist. 
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that dreary time, and Hattie began to feel almost 
afraid of her own shadow on the wall. 

Suddenly she heard the faint sound of sleigh- 
bells: then nearer and nearer, with a merry 


‘jingle, which rang through the frosty night-air. 


It was too early for the girls. Most likely, 
someone was merely passing down the road. 
But no! the bells stopped at the gate. 
a moment, a quick firm tread rang on the 
snowy walk: then there was a decided rap at 
the door. 

Who could it be? No one bent on mischief, 
or he would have been more anxious to conceal 
his coming. So Hattie opened the door, and 


And, in 


stood utterly astonished, for there stood—Walter 
; Coleman ! 


‘‘Well, are you not going to ask me to come 
in, after taking this cold drive?’ asked Walter, 


> when she had said ‘‘Good-evening,’’ and still 


stood looking at him. 

“Oh, yes! Come in!” said. Hattie, quickly. 
‘Excuse me, but | was so surprised. 1 thought 
you were at the party.” 

‘“*] was,’ answered Walter, as he closed the 
door himself, and held out one hand to Hattie. 
‘‘] went there to see a certain person; but she 
wasu't there, and so 1. came after her.’’ 

He pressed the hand he held tightly, and 
Hattie looked up at him, startled. What did 
he mean? What could he mean? She met a 
look which made her eyes drop, as he said: 

“Yes, 1 came for her—came for her to be 
with me always, if she would only consent— 
can I have her?” 

She murmured: 

‘‘What! Not me?’ more startled than ever. 

“Yes, you. Why not?” And Walter daringly 
slipped one arm around her. 

They were alone in the hall, so Hattie did not 


“Why not?’ said Hattie, blushing. 
because I am homely, and old, and—” 

Walter burst into a laugh. 

‘‘Who’s been telling -you that?’ he asked. 
«To me, you are the best, dearest—yes, and pret- 
tiest—girl in the county; and I’ve known it this 
long time. Come, Hattie, be mine—won’t you? 
Couldn’t you love me at least a little?” 

‘Yes,’ stammered Hattie, after awhile, hardly 
above her breath. 

‘That's right! Bless you, darling!’ And 
Walter’s arm tightened around her. ‘Then 
there’s nothing to hinder you from being my 
little wife, to love and be loved as long as we 
live! Will you, Hattie?” 

“But you told Carrie you wanted her to come 
to the party,”’ said Hattie, in confusion. 


* Oh, 











“Of course! I told her I wanted you all 
three to be sure to be there. But it was you I 
meant Come-now, won't you answer—will you 
be mine?” 

‘Yes,’ whispered Hattie, hiding her face on 
his shoulder. 

‘‘And you will agree to be married in the spring, 
darling?’ persisted Walter. 

We judge, by his next action, that Hattie said 


yes to that, too, but Walter held her so.close, | 
that one couldn’t possibly hear a word: only ° 


there was a curious little noise, strangely like 
a kiss, taken and returned. 

Well, they went into the sitting-room, after 
that, to the warm fire: and had a nice talk, in 


low whispers, Walter on an ottoman at Hattie’s | 


feet Grandpa obligingly slept soundly through 
itall, and until Walter was taking his leave 


Then grandpa woke up, and Walter told him ‘ 


what had happened, and asked for his blessing. 
And wasn’t the old man pleased ! 

‘Said so,’’ he chuckled, gleefully, to himself. 
“Said she’d have a sweetheart ’afore the other 
two. She’s worthall of ’em. Not a bit of selfish- 
ness about Hattie; and it’s come true, quicker’n 
I expected.”” Then aloud: ‘She’s a good child, 
Walter, boy! And I know you'll be good to 
her!” 


“As long as I live, grandpa!’’ fervently said ; 
Walter, earnestly shaking the old man’s hand, : 


and holding Hattie tight with the other arm. 


Soon after, Walter took his leave. Carrie | 


came home with Tom Holmes, and not in the best 
humor, either. : 
**Where’s Rose?’’ asked Hattie 


SABBAT H 


BY CHARLES KI 


Hark! the bells, 

The Sabbath-bells, 

Ring out their anthems to the sky, 
And softly die, 

As they swell, swell 

Through dale and dell, 

Through mead and fell. 


Jhime, chime, chime 
Out psalms sublime, 
And cheer this sad, this dying, world. 
O bells of gold, 
Ring out sweet chime 
To ev'ry clime 
The sacred time. 


The peals, they make 

The silence wake 

With music of the spheres above. 
Ring in sweet love, 
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“Coming with Will Scott, of course,’’ answered 
Carrie. 
‘Did you have a good time at the party?” 
**No; it was a perfect bore. And | had to 
come with that odious Tom Holmes, or nobody! 
Walt Coleman was only there about half an hour. 
I can’t think where he went! Why, Hat, 
what’s the matter with you?” as she suddenly 
, caught sight of her sister’s happy dancing eyes 
and blushing face. 

‘Oh, she’s found a sweetheart, though you 
said she’d never have one, that’s all,’’ chuckled 
‘grandpa. ‘And it’s named Coleman, too!”’ 

‘*What do you mean?” asked Carrie, in sur- 
; prise and anger. ‘What has happened, Hat?’ 
But Hattie, red as a rose, fled from the room, 
; and left grandpa to tell the story. 
‘ Carrie’s astonishment knew no bounds. But, 
though her vanity at first was hurt, she was good 
at heart; and, after some reflection, she cordially 
congratulated her sister, for she didn’t really 
‘care for Walter herself. She kissed the blushing 
{ Hattie, when she had followed her upstairs, and 
° said: 

‘*Well, you dear old thing, I'm real glad for 
you. But haven’t you played a smart game on 
us? Well, I don’t care! Walt Coleman’s money 
will be in the family, anyhow!” 


4 


Mother Galey got home the next afternoon. 
; And the first news she heard was, that they must 
‘ prepare for Hattie’s wedding. 

‘“Tt's retributive justice,’ said grandpa. ‘You 
girls only cared for yourselves, and selfishness 
Shas its reward; but see—and take a lesson from 
‘ it—see what came of Harrie’s Sacririces.”’ 


BELLS. 


ELY SHETTERLY. 


Ring out old hate; 
Ring out rude fate; 
Ring in the great. 


O bells in air, 

Thy lips of prayer 

From stony pulpits teach fhe way 
To that bright day. 

Ring out despair ; 

Ring out stern care; 

Ring in the fair. 


O welcome, bells, 

That joy foretells, 

And ring, in cadence soft and clear, 
So sweet and dear, 

Now slow, thy knell; 

Now loud, thy swell; 

Now faint, fsrewell, 
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CHAPTER Il. 

Pretty Marian Newkirk gave a sigh, as she 
looked out of the window, across the little lawn, 
and on to the empty street. She was inexpres- 
sibly weary of the quiet Pennsylvania village, in 
which she had been born and bred. 

‘** Nothing ever happens here,’’ she said. ‘+ We 
are all on one dead level—nobody is either very 
rich or very poor, and even old Jackson,” this 
was the peripatetic philosopher aud general 
errand-doer for the neighborhood, * stiil speaks 
of me—though I am nineteen—as ‘ Dr. Newkirk’s 
little gal.’ Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
thing would happen for once.’ 


lf only, some- 


seemed almost dangerous wealth for a young girl 
to possess. 

The society of the place was limited, but it 
comprised several cultivated young men and 
women, given to literary pursuits, and aspiring to 
esthetic culture; but Marian, though as well 
educated as the best, and appreciating culture 
thoroughly, termed it ‘‘ existence in a tea-cup.”’ 
She felt that she was born for a wider sphere, or, 


at least, she told herself so. Are there not a 


} good many like her in this respect? 


She yearned, you see, for the life she had read , 


of in novels—the ideal world: the world where 
there is no commonplace. She fancied the 
great world of society, whose gayeties the news- 
papers chronicled in exaggerated phrase, was 
this world; and a brief glimpse of it, which she 
had once caught, as a mere looker-on, during a 


lt was not much compensation to Marian, that 
she was the prettiest girl in the neighbor- 
hood, or the most important, socially speaking, 
or that she had a reputation for talent almost 


‘amounting to genius, or that everybody knew 


she was adored by Robert Meredith, the finest 


, fellow going, and whom any other girl would 


fortnight she had spent at Newport, had fortified ! 


her in this belief. 

Yet she had not entirely enjoyed that glimpse ; 
for she had been at a hotel, and had only stared 
at it from the outer darkness, so to speak. She 
had not been admitted 
gates,’ as she said to herself, with a great 
bitterness and rebellion in her heart. 
a stranger, and knew 
whom she saw on the 
The few persons she 
were, socially, nobody ; 
ashamed of them, and of herself for being of 
their number. 


She was 
none of the fine people 
drives or at the Casino. 
made acquaintance with 


Hence, though the sojourn was 
an event to be talked of, she would have had 
no desire to repeat the visit, had that been possi- 
ble, which it was not; a big fee had enabled 
her futher, that summer, to give her an ‘ out- 
ing”: but big fees do not often come to country 
doctors, and none had come to Doctor Newkirk 
since. 

Marian had been only seventeen then. Some 
six months after, her father had died suddenly, 
leaving her without relatives. He had 
been a clever hard-working man, but he did not 
leave a fortune, er what would be called such in 
in a great city. 


near 


neighbors, the competency which she inherited, 


and which had been left in her exclusive control, 
(814) 


‘‘withiu the pearly } 


and Marian soon became 3 
? 


have been only too glad to have for an admirer. 

But Robert was only the junior-partner in a 
stocking-mill; and this was not enough for an 
ambitious girl like Marian. He would possibly 
acquire a moderate fortune toward middle-age, 
but nothing more; and the worst of it was that 
he accepted his present position and future 
prospects with perfect contentment, even satis- 
faction. ‘If only he possessed as much ambition 
as he had energy,’ Marian said to herself, ‘and 
would rush off to New York and Wall Street, 
where millions could be made in a moment, then 
I might think differently of him.” 

He loved her, nevertheless, so warmly, so 
masterfully, that, in a fashion she had become 


>engaged to him. At one time, even, she had 


} fancied herself in love with him. 


But she had 
learned to analyze her sentiments since—as 
young women do, in some novels, nowadays— 
and had discovered that her feeling for him 
was only the tendernesss and sympathy, mixed 
with a little awe, which his masterful way of 
making love had caused. 

But the afternoon on which our story opens, 
within an hour of the weary excldmation we 


shave recorded, brought, at last, the long-desired 


However, to her sober-minded ; 


yearning of her soul—an excitement—a break in 
ordinary life—and one so extraordinary, that it 
seemed impossible existence could ever settle 
back again into its former humdrum narrowness. 
For the express, which dashed daily past fromm 
the West, disdaining to halt at the little village- 
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station, was wrecked just below the place. The 
accident was a terrible one. Numbers of people 
were killed outright; scores of others were 
maimed and dangerously injured. As the hotel 
could not furnish proper accommodation for all the 


sufferers, private dwellings were thrown open, ‘ 
with that generosity so characteristic of Amer- ‘ 
icans. Among others, Marian heard that Doctor : 


Gordon had taken a lady into his house. 

Doctor Gordon had succeeded to her father’s 
practice. He had hired the large commodious 
homestead from Marian; and she now boarded 
in her old home, with him and his wife. Every- 
thing was done for her comfort. Good motherly 
Mrs. Gordon admired her beyond measure, 
but received in return, alas! only the half- 
contemptuous regard which Marian thought 
due from a young person of lofty mental gifts 
to an unassuming, plain, middle-aged lady, who 
had no aspiration beyond her round of drudging 
domestic duties, and the desire to make her 
husband happy. 

Marian was inclined to resent the doctor's 


prompt action, taken. without consulting her. : 


Not but what she would eagerly have approved. 
Only she was so accustomed to being deferred to 
in all things, that any independent action on the 
part of those with whom she was intimate 
seemed an infringement upon her rights. At 


least, this is what she would have thenght, if she ° 


had fancied she could possibly have any personal 
interest in the matter. 

But her mood changed, when she learned who 
the lady was. Her breath fairly stopped; her 
heart seemed to cease beating. Fate had brought 
a momentous incident across her path at length. 


For the sufferer was Mrs. Howard Rushton, : 


whose name was familiar to Marian, from 
fashionable chronicles ; a lady who was absolutely 
one of the powers in New York society; a young 
widow, noted for her wealth, her beauty, and her 
wit 

Not only Mrs. Rushton, but her companion 
and maid, had been injured. - The sufferers, at 
other houses, were so many, that nurses were at 
a premium. So Marian installed herself at the 
lady’s bedside, and fulfilled the necessary duties 
in a way which roused the Gordons to enthu- 
siasm. ‘That dear gifted girl,’ they cried: 
‘‘was there anything she could not do?” 

In Mrs. Rushton’s case, Dr. Gordon feared an 
internal injury. Hence, complete repose was 
demanded. He could not even hold out a hope 














¢does not know his business,’’ she said; and 
‘ telegraphed for a celebrated physician from town. 
She managed the matter with such tact, however 
$——as women of her kind, to do them justice, 
: always do—that she made honest Doctor Gordon 
; actually believe the proposition was his own. 
‘The great specialist from New York complied 
’ with the request, and not only reiterated the 
‘ village practitioner’s decision, but declared that 
‘Gordon was conducting the case as well as he 
‘could himself. .He departed by the next train, 
in consequence, after pocketing a check for an 
$amount which startled Marian, who had been 
$ called upon to write it, as Mrs. Rushton’s arm 
was so stiff that she could do no more than sign 
her name with difficulty. 
¢ During the next two weeks, Marian was kept 
3 close prisoner, but not an hour ever hung 
; heavily on her hands.’ Mrs. Rushton knew how 
‘to submit tothe inevitable with grace, and she 
‘ was charmed to have this pretty delicate-handed 
; girl about herywho proved not only an efficient 
‘ nurse, but an agreeable companion ; read aloud 
‘ with unusual discretion ; and, into the bargain, 
‘ was 80 evidently fascinated and subjugated from 
?the first; and Mrs. Rushton was one of those 
; rare women, almost as eager to subjugate her own 
; sex as the other. 
; To Marian, the society of the lovely creature 
¢ was simply a revelation ; her conversation more 
‘ entrancing than even the cleverest pages in her 
$ favorite novels. Oh, it) was all like living 
fa chapter out of some wonderful romance! 
‘ The very opening of the great trunks was a new 
Sexperience. Their marvelous costumes; the 
‘ delicate underwear: the cowntless toilet-articles, 
‘which Mrs. Rushton deemed the barest neces- 
; sities; the exquisite jewels which she termed ‘a 
3 few odds and ends”’: it was like a fairy tale to 
Sour heroine. Her very name, Violet, was a poem 
: in itself! 


It. was like another bit out of a novel, for 
5; Marian to meet Robert Meredith one sunset, 
‘when, by the doctor's order, she had gone 
$forth for a good walk. She had scarcely seen 
’the young man during the past ten days, and 
$had been too much engrossed to do more than 
send brief messages in answer to his notes. 
Somehow, a sense of remoteness toward him, 
and to every person connected with her ordinary 
: life, seemed, daily, to grow in her mind, in the 
pononen quiet of the invalid’s chamber. 

é Meredith had just come from the mill, that 


of her being able to sit up, under a fortnight. ¢ afternoon, and he looked neat and tidy. as he 
This verdict sounded preposterous to his patient, {always did. But his office-coat was fur from new, 
the spoiled favorite of fortune, especially as she {and he wore a gray flannel shirt and a slouched 
suffered little pain after the first few days. “He {hat, which would probably have struck Mrs.” 
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Rushton as becoming and picturesque, but which } herself, she did not know; she thought fate— 
annoyed Marian as looking too much like the § people did so in novels! ‘Then she softened, 
habiliments of a common workman. 3; suddenly, and could have cried. But the 

His animated sensible countenance, full of } moment appeared to demand self-possession, ay.d 
energy and resolution, appeared absolutely ; she must display it, she thought, though why or 
coarse, compared with a face in a photograph-} wherefore she did not quite sompodhond either. 
album of her new friend’s. That face haunted; ‘Iam rather tired, just now,” shp said, with 
her; dark-eyed, dark-haired, foreign-looking ; ; a faint smile; ‘‘ don't scold.” 
with a scornful mouth; and generally with the’ ‘You must be quite worn out,” he cried, 
jaded blasé expression of a man, who had lived ; stricken with remorse. ‘(I beg your pardon for 
so fast and so far that he had reached the point} speaking hastily. But I had so longed to see 
where “there is nothing new, nothing true, and? you, and you acted so different, I hardly knew 
nothing signifies.”’ ’ what you meant.” 

Marian’s mind was too full of their guest ? ‘Please don't scold,’’ she repeated, putting 
to talk on any other subject. Meredith, excited} her hand in his arm, and waxing pleasant and 
by the sight of her, and troubled by a vague ; sweet; and so, of course, restoring his equanim- 
change he perceived in her voice and manner, } ity speedily. by her little feminine arts; so that 
wanted to talk of his love and hopes, and express} the rest of the walk proved agreeable enough, 
his joy at this meeting. Other men would have} only so short, he thought; for, when Marian 
been ready with reproaches for her neglect, and} reached Dr. Gordon’s, she said positively she 
eager only to have her show pleasure at this } must go in. 
encounter; but Meredith was too unselfish for 
that. 

“If you had only sent me word you were 
going to take a walk,’ he said, regretfully, for 
he only met her near the village, as she was 
returning. ‘Surely, you might have done 
that.” 

«Oh! [ couldn’t have asked you to shut up 
your pet ledger, or leave a row of figures 
unadded,’’ she replied, with a half-unconscious 
attempt at Mrs. Rushton’s half-sarcastic manner. 
She gave, too, a careless little laugh, as she 
spoke, which hurt him cruelly. it! And who knows—she might attract some- 

He looked at her with his fine gray eyes— } body—at least, she could take old Frothingham 
they were his sole real beauty—and they were > off my hands a little. She can afford herself the 
now full of pain. } right kind of clothes—they say she is something 

‘You will make me wish, almost, that this ; of an heiress—and it would be a pleasure to 
woman had been killed outright,” he said, after? cultivate her taste.’’ 

a pause. ; 





CHAPTER II. 

, Tue next Sunday, Mrs. Rushton was helped 
» downstairs for the first time, and Meredith 
called while she was there. Mrs. Gordon had 
told her that Marian was supposed to be engaged 
to the young man, and, as he appeared stiff and 
solemn, and blind to her blandishments, the 
widow decided that he was a boor. 

‘That pretty creature would be thrown away 
on him,”’ she mentally said. ‘I declare, I've a 
mind to invite her for the winter; she deserves 


een rw 


Mrs. Rushton had heard Marian spoken of as 
jan heiress, by the Gordons, and she had con- 

again. } cluded that the girl must possess an income of 
‘Qh, Marian!’’ he cried; ‘‘do be like your- } three or four thousand at least: a pittance, to be 
self. I feel, to-day, as if you were a stranger.” } sure—but then # single woman, especially if 
«<I shall be, soon,”’ were the words which rose } pretty, could make a fair show on it, in the matter 
to her lips. 


‘‘What a horrible speech,’’ she said, laughing 


of wardrobe. 


‘‘What do you mean?” he cried. ‘Are you While Marian was helping her dress, the next 
in earnest? Are you beginning, already, to} morning, therefore—for the ungrateful French 
forget me?’”’ ; maid had departed as soon as she could travel— 


His words were so vehement, his deep love } Mrs. Rushton said, suddenly, looking full at 

shone out so intensely, in tone and look, that, all} Marian, to see the effect the news had on her: 
at once, she felt sorry for him—for herself too—; ‘The doctor promises that I may go home, by 
as if she were contemplating the renunciation of} the end of next week. Shall you miss me?’ 
« (treasure, the real worth of which only} Marian did not cry. Tears never came readily 
impressed her when the fiat for its relinquish-; with her. But she turned so white, and showed 
ment had gone forth. Then she got her wits $guch genuine distress, that Mrs. Rushton was 
back, and grew vexed—whether with him or} touched, and her vanity gratified. 
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you?’ sighed Marian. ‘* You don’t know what 
you are to me. 
been like a ray of sunshine into a prison.” 

Mrs. Rushton was a terribly impulsive woman, 
and she made up her mind, then and there. 


**Poor little one,” she said. ‘And you long 


for a glimpse of the world, as you have often 


unconsciously let out. Well, you shall have it! 


My dear, would you like to visit me, this 
winter ?”’ 
Marian fairly grew faint with delight. This 


“Miss you? Ah! what shall 1 do without ; peace and rest of knowing that we are actually 


Your coming into my life has , 
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engaged, and with the knowledge of our friends.”’ 
But this she refused to do. He entreated, 


protested: finally, she grew angry. Similar 


, discussions between them took place, daily, after 


was the realization of a dream so entrancing < 


that she had hardly dared to indulge in it. 

«© You mean it?’’ said Marian. 

“Yes, my dear.”’ 

“T am going—actually going?’ Marian ex- 
claimed. 


selfishness. 


: able.” 


‘*l only hope you don’t go fettered and bound,” : 


Mrs. Rushton rejoined. 


any harm. Ifthe girl positively loved the ogre, 


She did not mean to do § 


they would be reunited later; and a little pain : 


and anxiety would do him good. 
could not introduce an engaged damsel,”’ 
continued, laughing. 
mill-owner has claims—’’ 

‘‘He has not,’ Marian cried, believing at the 
moment that she could never truly have cared 


her rightful destiny at last. 
I am not engaged; of course he—” 
“Oh! I quite understand,” Mrs. Rushton 


“T really : 
she } 
“So, if that stiff young ; 


that. Meredith pleaded and argued. But, 
whether she took refuge in injured feeling or 
vexation—and one day she did one, while the 
next the other—she remained firm in her reso- 
lution. 

He came, finally, one afternoon, not many 
days before the time for her departure, and 
made aw last trial. But it was useless. 
he said, suddenly, after she had 
spoken bitter words, and even accused him of 
‘‘You have decided. Forgive me, if 
I have been selfish, as you say—and unreason- 
He had grown very pale, but he was per- 
fectly calm now—though his composure troubled 
her more than his agitation had done. He rose, 
and said: ‘This has to be good-bye, Marian. I 
received a telegram, this morning, which obliges 
me to start for Buffalo, to-morrow. You will be 
gone before I get back.” 

So they parted. 


**So be it,” 


She was glad to have him go. 


: Yet, in the middle of the night, as she lay rest- 
$ less and unable to sleep, she surprised herself by 
‘a burst of hearty weeping. But, when morning 
for Robert, and fancying that she was nearing } 


‘«* Indeed, indeed, ; 


came, the softness had passed. To yield to the 
weakness of any romantic folly, at the present 


<erisis, would prove she was unworthy of the 
,opening of the new and broader horizon to 


interrupted, not feeling in a mood, that morning, | 


«You have been 
led on—just a case of propinquity. Only don’t 
be caught at the moment of parting.’’ 

The day after this conversation, Meredith was 
called away on business. Hence, 
learn of Marian’s intended departure, until the 
village had been discussing it for days. 

«Are you really to spend the winter with Mrs. 
Rushton?” he said, when he next met Marian. 


to be interested in love-affairs. 


he did 


“Then you knew it, the other day, and did not 
answer me frankly. Ah! Marian—’’ 
said, irritated. ‘It seems too good to be truc! 
Only I did not know it then.” 

“T hope it may prove as pleasant as you 


expect,” he rejoined. 


not ; 


which fate had so unexpectedly led her. 


CHAPTER III. 

Marian had been ten days in the fairy-land 
which Mrs. Rushton called her house: and fairy- 
land it might well seem to the visitor, with its 
From boudoir to 
picture-gallery, from conservatory to bed-rooms, 
there was not a dissonance: the luxury would 
have satisfied a prince ; the picturesque individu- 
ality, which pervaded the whole, would have 


perfection of appointment. 


; delighted an artist. 
«You onght to congratulate me, at least,’’ she 


So far as society was concerned, Marian had 
seen little as yet. She and Mrs. Rushton had 


> each been indisposed in turn; many people were 


’ still absent; there was business to attend to; most 


“Oh! Marian, so many } 


weeks without you; but, if you are happy, 1; 


shall not complain.” 


“Complain ?”’ she repeated, vexed at the right : 


to do so, which his speech implied. ‘‘ Complain ?”’ 


“Well, yes; perhaps, though, that is a strong | 


word. You know how have loved 


you,” he hurried on. 


long I 


you cared. 


$ 


“You have admitted that 
Marian, before you go, give me the 5 


important of all, shopping had to be done. Mrs. 
Rushton had said, with what she deemed great 
wisdom : 

‘“« My dear, you don’t want to spend a fortune 
on your wardrobe: elegant simplicity shall be 
your role. Buta few costumes you must have, 
from Madame Doran herself: that will stamp you 
at once.” 

‘IT can very well afford to do so,’’ Marian 
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replied, without entering into explanation in | 
regard to her means; for it was natural, to her, 
to be reticent in any purely personal matter. 
She had several hundred dollars laid by, from 
the unexpected payment of an old debt of her 
father’s, and she fancied that sum would purchase 
all she required, without touching her regular 
jucome. 

The term ‘elegant simplicity’ pleased her 
fancy ; for, though she had read the memoirs of 
Josephine, she had forgotten what reason the | 
great emperor had to hold the expression in 
horror. 

The dresses had come home, and they were 
lovely. No bill was sent, so Marian had no 
necessity to count her money; and, for the time, 
she spared herself the trouble of wondering how } 
it was possible that the sum had already 
dwindled to such slender proportions. 

The people whom Marian had seen had been 
mostly married women; all of them kind, if a 
little indifferent. The men were of the sort who 
hang about young society-matrons: stylish, 
elegant, seldom very young; not marrying-men, 
as Mrs. Rushton said. ‘The stories Marian 
heard, in regard to these matrons and their 
chosen cavaliers, however, inclined her hair to 
stand on end; but, after all, they were like 
things in novels, she said: it must all be right, 
especially as Mrs. Rushton received them. 

She had met Mrs. Rushton’s old friend, Mr. : 
Frothingham, among others: and the widow was 
glad to see that the exacting elderly gentleman 
took a fancy to the girl. He had been very 
useful to Mrs. Rushton, and she owed him a good 
deal of money, for which, like the crafty old fox 
he was, he had ample security; and he was so ° 
exacting, and claimed so much of her time, that ‘ 
Violet was glad to think she could, in a measure, 
turn him over to her guest. She had talked of 
him so often as a valued friend, that Marian was 
disappointed to find him a very truculent, dog- ‘ 
matic, snuff-taking, elderly party; but the fact 
of his wealth rendered him worthy of respect ; 
and then, too, the girl really wished to show 
herself extremely affable to any person whom 
Mrs. Rushton designated as ranking among her 
closest intimates. 

And, this morning, Violet was giving a 
luncheon, for her visitor’s benefit, to a knot of 
young ladies, some of whom Marian had already 
met, though, with most of them, she had to 
undergo the ordeal of introduction, 

Girls, however great their social success, were , 
not of much importance, in Violet Rushton’s ’ 
eyes; the most daring never ventured to inter- ‘ 
fere with her, well aware that she would get 
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worsted in the encounter. Still, being as fixed in 
her social kingdom as the most famous English 
beauty that ever lived, Violet was invariably 
kind to her young friends, and the best-placed 
and most-courted fully appreciated the value of 
her good-will. 

For that very reason—though it was natural 
enough that Mrs. Rushton had not given the matter 
a thoughi—there was scarcely one among the 
group of belles, gathered that day about Violet’s 
table, who had not, before meeting Marian 
Newkirk, been deliberately or unconsciously 
prepared to disapprove and dislike. 

Mrs. Rushton had said, in her pretty way: 
‘“‘] hope you will not let my visitor feel like a 


, stranger; you must make her one of you, at 


once.” 

No, indeed; they would do nothing of the 
sort. An outsider she was, and must remuin; 
should be made to feel both truths, too; only, 
Mrs. Rushton must not have reason to take 
offense. Violet would soon tire of her, they said 
to themselves: she was always indulging in new 
fancies: miss would speedily be remanded to the 
seclusion where she belonged. 

Marian was not shy. by nature, and, having 
been, since she grew up, the acknowledged 
leader in her little set, her faith in herself and 
in her own opinions had, as a matter of course, 


; increased to very tolerable dimensions. She was 


not self-assertive or dictatorial, however. But 
she took her place among these new acquaint- 
ances with a calm appearance of its being her 
rightful one, which greatly exasperated those 
damsels. Her little attempts at an assumption of 
Mrs. Rushton’s style excited their ridicule, 
though there was scarcely one among them but 
was more or less affected in the same way; and, 
being determined to consider her rustic, forward, 
and pushing, of course they did so, and provided 
their own reasons for the decision. 

On her part, Marian concluded, from what she 
saw at this luncheon, that married women were 
more agreeable than girls. She had fresh con- 
firmation of this fact, the next day, in the visit paid 
by a Mrs. Ventnor, whose name she recollected 
often to have heard mentioned by her hostess and 
her friends. Mrs. Rushton was out, but the lady 
asked for Miss Newkirk. Marian found her a 
showy vivacious woman, of perhaps thirty, 
exquisitely dressed; and she talked of Mrs. 
Rushton in terms which seemed to betoken great 
intimacy. Then, too, she was so interested in 
Marian herself, that the girl naturally felt inclined 
to respond cordially, when she said: 

‘Now, dear Miss Newkirk, I shall hope to see 
a great deal of you. You must like me next to 
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Vielet. I am willing to give place to her, but to 
nobody else. Isn’t. she the most fascinating 
creature in the world?” 

She went away, with all sorts of caressing ; 
words, sending affectionate messages to the ‘ 
mistress of the mansion, and leaving Marian so ‘ 
agreeably impressed, that it was a shock when, in 
response to her eager mention of the visit, Mrs. 
Rushton exclaimed : 

«‘Louise Ventnor here? Just like her impu- 
dence, to force her way in, after being told I was 
out! My dear, be civil, but nothing more—she ? 
is a dangerous woman !”’ 

‘Why, she seemed so fond of you—” 

‘* Hates me like poison !”’ 

‘And, from the way she talked, I thought you 
must be really intimate.” 

‘‘T’ve known her always, of course,’’ said Mrs. 
Rushton. ‘ Well, the truth is, that, if it were 
not for her .husband’s money and her own 
family’s position, she would have lost caste long 
ago. Oh! the stories are dreadful. But. people 
made up their minds to ignore things, so they 
shut their eyes; and she has kept her hold on 
Philip Hamilton so long, now, that really one 
accepts the situation from habit.’’ 

Marian resolved that, when she met Mrs. 
Ventnor again, that lady’s affability should not 
delude her, quite forgetting Mrs. Rushton’s 
warning that she was only to be careful and 
guarded. 

‘‘Some people are coming to dinner to-night,” 
Violet said, presently. ‘They will all leave } 
early, and we shall be in time for the third act of | 
the French opera-bouffe. Mr. Frothingham has ' 
sent me some tickets, and he will take us.” 

‘(Is he coming to dinner?’ asked Marian, and ‘ 
added, thoughtlessly : 
exacting. 
visits.” 

This was the first time she had said anything to 
annoy Mrs. Rushton; but this speech did: partly ; 
because it was true, and she would have been glad 
to be able to lessen 





‘‘He’s so tiresome and 
He must bore you by his constant 


the elderly gentleman’s 
demands on her time; still more, because Mr. 
Frothingham had been so much pleased with her 
visitor, that the widow had exulted to think her 


idea of turning him over to Marian likely to} 
succeed ; and here the girl was showing a recalci- ‘ 


trant spirit. 

‘He is an old and valued friend. He never 
bores me, and I forgot that he might you. 
be more careful,’’ Mrs. Rushton rejoined. 


Almost any woman would have said this with } 
Her } 


anger, or, at least, coldness. Not so Violet. 
voice was sweet and almost plaintive, her 
manner full of regret; yet, on the instant, she 


;apt to show his displeasure. 


, Season. 
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recalled what May Livingston had said, aitur tie 
luncheon : 

‘* My dear Mrs. Rushton, you are mistaken in 
that girl—she is selfishness incarnate |’’ 

However, Marian retreated hastily from the 
stand she had. takeu; was conscience-stricken ; 
and, to make amends, devoted herself so assidu- 
ously, that evening, to Mr. Frothingham’s enter- 
tainment, that the testy, truculent, dogmatic 
old man was more pleased with her than ever; 
and Violet felt that she could go back to her 
opinion that May had been unjust. 

She had known the millionaire ever since she 
was achild. A couple of years back, when her 
wanton extravagance had placed her temporarily 
in a strait for ready money, he had assisted, her. 
The loan remained as yet unpaid, and he had 
caused Violet to feel his power. Indeed, some- 
times she had experienced passing fear that he 
would like to entangle her further, even to put 
her in a position where he might, with confidence, 


‘ ask her to brighten his widowed state. 


He came at al! hours, and, if rot amused, was 
Engrossed_ by 
as Violet was, these 
demands on her time and patience were a sore 
tax. 

Mariau’s ability to.share the burden, and her 


society and business, 


‘ willingness noW to do so, gave the widow fresh 


reason for being gladishe had invited her. 

So the days sped on. Gayeties increased. 
The season was fairly under way. One morning, 
Mrs. Rushton said: 

‘‘T must bestir myself, and get out invitations 
for my ball. I always give the first of the 
People are not tired then, so they 


appreciate one’s efforts. Besides, I can invite 


’ scores whom I don’t want at dinner or at any 
; intimate affair. 
‘ and so can’t say I neglect them, you see.”’ 


They’ve been asked to my ball, 





CHAPTER IV. 

Very soon, the promised ball was the talk of 
the town. The preparations for it went on, with 
that ease which money always gives. But, at 
; last, on the day before it was to take place, 
The 
servants were all occupied, and Mrs. Rushton 
herself was busy with an agent who had ceme 
on from 


something proved to have been forgotten. 


Texas, to interview her on behalf of 
, some land there, which she wished to sell. So 
Marian offered to drive to the shop, and see that 
> the neglected orders were promptly filled. 

“‘T’m awfully obliged,”’ Violet said. ‘1 hate 
to let you go alone. But you won't meet a soul 
there, at this hour, whom we know; anyhow, 
$ you conld say you were waiting for me.” 
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The self-reliant country-girl smiled at the idea ; arm, and let him lead heron. A sudden pressure 
of being guarded and watched over; still, she} of the crowd forced them to take refuge in a 
liked the sense of importance it gave, just as she } doorway, and they were obliged to remain there 
enjoyed the luxury about her; and, with these } for some moments. 


feelings, she entered the smooth-gliding Clarence, fa 


Philip Hamilton's first impression, on seeing 


with its beautiful horses, which were the envy of {this pretty graceful giri, unsuitably dressed for 


half the millionaires in New York. 


‘ walking, out in such a crowd, was what that 


Marian drove to the great shop, which was a; of most men of his type would have been. In 
vast omnium gatherum, as large as a moderate-; her eagerness to be clever and interesting, to 
sized town, and had three different entrances. } strike him by her conversation, she talked in her 


She transacted her hostess’s_ business; 


then § best effort at an imitation of Mrs. Rushton, 


bethought herself of several things she wanted } forgetting that what might have answered in 
herself; wandered about from one counter to} Violet’s house was sadly out of place then. 


another, through various rooms, and forgot how ' 
the time passed. 

She suddenly perceived that she was late; } 
chanced to see, in the distance, some people she } 
did not care to meet, and hurried away. 
had been in the place before, but, in her haste, : 
she took the wrong turning, and emerged into } 
Sixth Avenue, instead of into the comparatively ; 
quiet street in which the carriage waited. 3 

The busy thoroughfare was noisier and more § 
thronged than usual. Some procession was about 
to pass, and had collected a great crowd. Before : 
Marian discovered the blunder she had made, ° 
she was at some distance from the shop; the § 
people had closed in about her, and the carriage ; 
was not to be seen. ‘ $ 

Til-dressed men jostled her; coarse women : 
pushed against her; the noise was deafening. She j 
grew a little frightened, and dropped her reticule 
with her purse in it. In another instant, some- ' 
one picked it up, and handed it to her, while a} 
voice, low and pleasant, said : 

‘“‘Pray, tet me assist you. This crowd is 
fearful.”’ 

Marian looked up. A tall stylish man was ; 
bending toward her, and she forgot annoyance 
and fear, in a great surprise—a rapid wonder. } 
She recognized the pale dark countenance, with $ 


Q 
$ 
Q 

Q 


its melancholy black eyes, the long drooping } 
mustache, the general expression of passion, § 
boredom, and melancholy, that she had seen in 3 
the photograph in Violet’s possession. Fate had 
at last brought her face to face with Philip } 
Hamilton, the man of whom she had heard so 
much since her arrival in town; the noted } 
elegant and roué; the most famous. of gilded 
youths. 

She had learned of his return from Europe, } 
only a few days previous, and had been eager for 3 
a sight of him; but that destiny should have ; 
arranged a meeting like this was an unhoped- $ 
for good. She felt she must be equal to the} 
occasion. Her head whirled worse than it had } 
from alarm and confusion. She took his offered > 


‘*T can’t thank you enough, Mr. Hamilton,” 


‘ she said. 


“You know me?”’ 


‘“‘Oh! Pma witch. I could tell you oceans of 


She ; things.”’ 


A conversation begun in that way might have 
led the gentleman to lengths which he would 
have regretted; but, luckily for Marian, the 
procession swept on, and the crowd speedily 
followed. 

“T want to get into Twentythird Street,’’ she 
said. ‘*The carriage is waiting for me there.” 

‘¢T wish we had a hundred miles to walk,”’ he 
answered, and added a good deal more nonsense. 

But, fortunately, before he had gone too far, 


2 . . 
‘she pointed out the carriage, down the street. 


He recognized Mrs. Rushton’s livery, and recol- 
lected his mother having mentioned the widow's 
guest. 

His whole manner changed at once. But 
Marian was too inexperienced to notice this, and 


> his speeches, if equally bold, assumed a different 


complexion; though he still regarded her as a 
very daring young person, whose scorn of con- 
ventionalities might render a flirtation agree- 


° able. 


‘“¢T wonder what I have done, that fate should 


suddenly have shown me such a kindness,’’ he 


said, and Marian thought that, like herself, he 
regarded the meeting as possessing a significance 

“T left a 
I could not 
venture in, as I knew Mrs. Rushton must be 
occupied.” 


far beyond any chance encounter. 
card at the house, awhile ago. 


‘* But you will be there to-morrow night?” 
‘“‘T had not meant to—I hate balls—but I 


, shall go—that is, if you will ask me,’’ he said, 


bending forward so as to flash full in her face the 
light of those beautiful eyes, which had wrecked 


$ the peace of so many women. 


‘T should think Mrs. Rushton’s invitation 
would be inducement enough,’’ she replied, try- 
ing to laugh and speak carelessly, though her 
fluttered vanity—yes, and a deeper feeling that 
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fate must have a meaning in this matter—made 
her heart beat fast and her breath come gasp- 
ingly. 
‘‘It is not, though,” hesaid. ‘Am I to come?” 
They were near the carriage. Partly from 


coquetry, partly a sudden sensation that. was like ; 


fright, she did not heed his question. 

‘*Oh, dear,’’ she said, ** how I do hate to have 
to tell Mrs. Rushton of my country stupidity !”’ 

‘Don’t tell—ITll not,’ rejoined he, eagerly. 
«But don’t forget me before we meet—oh, that 
must be as strangers — but a little secret is 
pleasant!’ He helped her into the carriage, but 
kept his hand on the door. 
answer my question. Shall I come to the ball?” 

“Oh, please do !’’ she said, with girlish eager- 
ness, in which there was no affectation. 

Then he uttered a few more eager speeches ; 
fascinated her again by the glance of those won- 
derful eyes, and they parted. 

«1 hope it will prove for your happiness.” 

Those words, which Robert Meredith had 
spoken, sprang up so suddenly in her mind, that 
Marian was as startled as if someone had uttered 
them in her ear. 

She drove home in a strange bewildered sort 


of dream, which lasted all that day and the next. ; 


She was in a state of such odd excitement, that 
she was almost hysterical. A long, sweet, kind 


letter from Meredith, which reached her during ; 


the forenoon, added a wild irritability to her 


unrest. She flung the epistle aside, and was : 


frightened when she became conscious that amid 
the whirl of her thoughts had come a wonder if, 
as she had cast by that letter, the time was 
approaching when she must cast her tried friend 
and loyal lover out of her life. 

Then the ambitious fancies, roused during the 
past weeks, developed suddenly into a dream of 
such splendor, that it engrossed her whole soul; 
and, when conscience troubled her with thoughts 
of Robert, she shifted the responsibility of present 
and future on to the shoulders of fate, in a 
fashion as convenient as it was perilous. 

After all, the féte did not prove the triumph she 
had dreamed of; a number of things happened 
which stung her vanity like tiny knives. She was 
troubled by the idea that certain people treated 
her as if she were Mrs. Rushton’s companion; she 


received several neat snubs from May Livingston : 


and other girls of the set; she met with an actual 
misfortune, too. They were dancing a fanciful 
quadrille, which had been practiced for the occa- 
sion, when she blundered in threading its intri- 
cate mazes, and heard May Livingston whisper: 

‘1 wonder if she means to lead us into the 
mirror?” 


“You did not | 


;  Then,a little later, she saw Philip Hamilton, and 

he addressed her without waiting for an intro- 
‘duction. Mrs. Rushton passed, as they were 
‘ talking, and said: 

“Ah, someone has forestalled me. That's 
right. I’m glad you have been presented, Mr. 
Hamilton.” 

‘Oh, I'm a prudent man, and never neglect 
opportunities,’ he replied, laughing. 

«The last remark is undoubtedly true, but the 
adjective you apply to your modest self is delight- 
fully startling,’ she rejoined, gayly. ‘*‘ What a 
wonder to see you at a ball, by the way.” 

‘‘Not since Mrs. Rushton gives it,” he said, 
sending Marian a quick glance, which she knew 
was meant to remind her that she was the cause 
of his presence. 

Mrs. Rushton made some merry retort, and 
went her way; but May Livingston had heard 
her first remark, and hastened to repeat it to 
; Mrs. Ventnor, adding: 

“If it was not Violet who introduced them, 
who was it? 1 saw Philip go up and speak to 
her, as if they had met before.” 

There was a tie of relationship between Miss 
Livingston and Hamilton, which she often wished 
did not exist. She believed that this very kin- 
; ship was the great bar to her realizing what had 
; been her favorite dream since childhood—that of 
one day becoming wife of this man, though she 
: knew that his vices were in proportion to his 
beauty and his wealth. 

Mrs, Ventnor listened, with a gentle smile, to 
May’s malicious suggestion; and the soft violet 
eyes, which held and hid so successfully, in their 
‘ depths, such a world of dissimulation and craft, 

looked and watched for themselves. 

Presently she glided near Marian, and greeted 
her with the same pretty effusiveness she had 
displayed on the day of her visit; and Marian, 
recollecting Violet Rushton’s warning—recollect- 
ing, too, the dreadful gossip she had so often since 
heard repeated—dizzy with her ambitious plans 

and Philip Hamilton’s honeyed speech, attempted 
to be stately and to snub this daring lady with 
royal severity. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Ventnor—I did not remember you, 
at first,” she said, and then waxed becomingly 
gracious, as was due to a guest in her hostess’s 
house. 

And, in that moment, the girl made an enemy 
as dangerous as a cobra, and as relentless as one 
of the mythological furies. 


CHAPTER V. 
$ Tne holidays had passed, and the whirl of 
}gayety was at its height. It was only a few 
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months since Marian had left home, yet it») 
seemed as if years stretched between her and ’ 
the life she had left—the life to which she was ; 
more and more determined never to return. 

She was not a good correspondent, under any } 
circumstances, and she had now the excuse of } 
lack of leisure. Still, she managed to exchange } 
occasional letters with her friends in her old } 
and when, Mrs. 
Gordon or the doctor, she read the village-news 
and accounts of affairs in the neighborhood, 
things, places, and people looked strangely far- 
off and unfamiliar, as if she had never had any 
intimate connection with them. 

Her correspondence with Robert Meredith was 
spasmodic. During the early days of her absence, 
he had written regularly, not unseldom two or ; 
three letters to her one. This importunity had 3 
annoyed her, though he did not descend to 3 
complaint, and she had betrayed it in one of her 5 
intermittent replies. So now he never wrote 5 
until she had answered his last message, and she } 
was frequently inconsistent enough to be vexed 
by his punctiliousness, and the consequence } 
would be a letter on her side. He did not hide > 
his love; but he never once asked her to re-‘ 


home; in an epistle from 


consider the question of engaging herself to him ; 

and, while she would have been indignant if he | 
had, she was irritated that he did not, just as she ‘ 
used often to think it would be a satisfaction to ; 
hear he had found someone else to care for. Yet, 
when a longer silence than usual suggested the 

possibility of his having at least discovered new ; 
amusement and interest, she turned with incred- 

ulous disrelish from the idea. 

The dissipation of the fashionable season, 
meantime, affected her like a fever. Even what 
she deemed her coolest and clearest moments of / 
thought were times of such excitation, that a 
psychologist would have termed her decisions 
and resolves merely the result of an abnormal 
state of nerves—not, as they would have appeared 
if laid bare to ordinary judges, proofs of a cold » 
calculating nature. 

She was firmly fixed, she believed, in her ; 
determination to force wealth and station from 
destiny. She meant to marry a rich man, and, ; 
in spite of all obstacles and improbabilities, cir- ’ 
cumstances seemed to point to Philip Hamilton 
as the person appointed by fate. 


; Philip Hamilton was concerned. 
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So Marian set about meeting craft with craft. 
At first, Mrs. Ventnor perceived her design and 
its motive, and laughed heartily w herself, 


; though she accepted the sweetness with enthu- 


siasm, and did her best to be intimate: partly 
from a desire to get closer to Violet Rushton, or 
have the appearance of so doing: partly in order 
to bring about more effectually the punishment 
she designed to inflict on the girl, for her 
insolence and presumption. But she enjoyed 
the game; and, indeed, Marian’s efforts were as 
pitiable and amusing as would be those of a 
precocious untrained kitten to circumvent the 
wiles of a smooth-furred silver-fox. 

Mrs. Ventnor was not at all afraid where 
She knew him 
thoroughly, and rested secure. What angered 
and diverted her was the audacity of this chit, 
in supposing that she— Louise Ventnor—could 
be hoodwinked. 

The wily woman did not laugh to Philip; she 
was too careful of his masculine susceptibility 
to do that. To disparage a girl who admired 
him would be an offense. But she cautioned him 
gravely against the risk of his idle gallantry 
injuring Marian’s happiness; and, when she 
saw this gratified his vanity, often recurred to 
the subject. They both believed that Marian 
was in love with him. But, in spite of their 
penetration, they were both deceived. The girl 
herself was wiser. She knew she did not love 
the man. She was flattered by his. attention, 
dazzled by the splendor of his eyes and the 
reckless brilliancy of his talk; he had a danger- 
ous fascination for her; but she did not love 
him. It was his position that captivated her. 

There was no one to warn her against the 
perilous terms into which she had drifted with 
Hamilton—though it is doubtful if she could 
have been induced to heed advice, so firmly did 
she believe in her own talents and her ability 
to be equal to any occasion; and, indeed, it was, 
all the while, her vanity and rapidly-growing 
ambition, not her heart, that were interested. 

For a time, nobody among those who knew or 


’ suspected said a word to Mrs. Rushton, and that 


lady was busier than ever with her mad rush 
from pleasure to business, and her constantly- 


‘growing mania for speculation. If she had 


known, she would hardly, in that odd mixture 


She had long since ceased to attempt any , of indifference and cynicism which lay at the 


haughty airs, or even any assumption of coldness } 


or reserve, toward Mrs. 
snatched at a bit of-advice proffered by Violet 
Rushton, and strove to act upon it. 

“Always treat crafty people with sweetness,’ 
said Violet. 


Ventnor; she had > feit-calied upon to interfere. 


hottom of her attractive frothy enthusinsm, have 
In the beginning, 
she had given her warning'in regard to Philip 
Hamilton, as the head-and-front of ineligibles 
for x girl to occupy herself aboul or be engrossed 
. by—since, of all men, he was the most unlikely 
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to marry; so, if the young lady chose to be: 


headstrong, she must manage her own affairs. 
Mrs. Rushton was aware that Marian had not 


gained popularity; the girls of the set were} eyes; even paragraphs in English newspapers 


still united against her. As she herself possessed 


could not understand or forgive the woman who 
lacked the tact, as she phrased it, “to avoid 
people’s angles.’’ She had done her duty, and 
had no leisure to bother about anybody. She took 
her guest everywhere; she was courteous and 
attentive, always amiable and charming; but, in 
reality, there was not much chance for intimacy. 
As a rule, during waking-hours, they were out, 
or surrounded by visitors at home; else both 


were so tired that they wanted rest—a doze over | 


a novel, not companionship and conversation, so 
that they saw almost as little of each other as 
if they had lived under separate roofs. 
Perhaps, as time went on, the greatest tie on 
Mrs. Rushton’s side was the fact of Marian’s 
usefulness in relieving her ficm Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s persistent attention, and she saw with sat- 
isfaction that he showed no discontent as she left 
him oftener and oftener to the girl to entertain. 
‘“My dear,’ she said to Marian, ‘“‘ you have 
made a conquest of that venerable Adonis! Ob, 


you needn’t look scornful; why, May Livingston } 


herself would accept him gladly—not that he is 
likely to go so far with her or even you.” 

So, as Marian tried more and more, as time 
elapsed, to grow worldly and cynical, she told 
herself that it was wise patiently to endure Mr. 
Frothingham and his egotistical talk. 
aims failed—who could tell?—she might even 
reach a point where she would be willing to 


; would settle a fortune on his wife. 


WAY. 32a 


woman’s ambition. He was very, very rich; he 
Visions of 


: castles, yachts, and foreign travel rose before her 


danced before them—‘‘the famous American 
a truly wonderful gift for winning friends, she } 
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If other } 


' now it had grown into a habit. 


beauty, who has eclipsed the fairest daughters of 
Albion ’’—and, under such aspects, to vanity, the 
prospect of gilded wretchedness had its charms. 

Marian did not absurdly overrate her personal 
appearance. She knew that she was not beau- 
tiful. She was graceful, however, and her figure 
would be still better at twentyfive. 
were regular, and her eyes fine. There was 
nothing to hinder her. being accepted as a belle, 
if some social power would only proclaim her to 
be such. Everything, she said to herself, went, 
in that set, by fashion. But these were vague 
chance-touched visions. More and more, she was 
occupied with her really tangible scheme. She 
believed that she could keep her head. Her 
faith. in herself was positively sublime, especially 
considering the numerous snubs she still almost 
daily received, through or by some of those 
inimical girls, and the undeniable fact that, 
beyond her positioa as Mrs. Rushton’s guest, she 
made slight headway. 


Her features 


However, these things 
roused her obstinacy, which was considerable. 
She told herself that those fashionable girls would 
not dislike her, unless they had recognized, in her, 
material for a dangerous rival. But this reason- 
ing, though soothing to her vanity, had no foun- 
dation in reality. At the beginning, three or 
four were antagonistic, because she had come in 
between them and Mrs. Rushton. Others had 
adopted the dislike, without much thought; and 


She was not 


accept gilded wretchedness and the venerable ; popular, and never would be. To that extent, 


Adonis’s hand. 
course. 


sary accompaniment to the gratification of a 
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She should be miserable, of} being with her fashionable friend could not help 
But, in novels, that was always a neces- ; her. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Smites always greet a smiling face, 
Jest answers unto jest; 

And those who have an airy grace 
Are ever liked the best. 

The world holds out a ready hand 
To those who need no aid; 

And he who feels no wish for friend 
Finds friendship ready-made, 


While sombre face and tearful eye 
Touch no responsive chord, 

The careless throng will all pass by 
Without a cheering word. 


M. STEYM. 
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There is no lack of people whe 
Will join us in our mirth; 

The friend who shares our hours of woe 
Is surely of great worth. 


If we are robed in costly dress, 
None pass us with disdain ; 

Amid the throng they even press, 
That they may look again. 

But, tattered robe, on meagre form, 
Is passed with downcast eye, 

As if the poor might work some Htarm 
Unless passed quickly by. 
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Mr. Grimspy was a poor hardworking farmer. 
His farm was a sterile tract of land, composed of 
two hillsides and the hollow between them. He 
had tilled this soil all his life; first as a boy for 
his father, and then for himself, when he came in 
possession of it on the death of the former; and, 
had the land been unencumbered, he might have 
got on well enough; but, alas! there was a 
mortgage, the result of a succession of bad 
seasons. This mortgage had been hanging over 
him for several years. But gradually, by close 
economy, he had managed to lay away, in the 
‘“‘town’’ bank, a sufficient sum to pay it off when 
it became due: and that time was now approach- 
ing. 

sright and 
there was an unusual stir in Mr. Grimsby’s 
house. 
day, for the money to pay off the mortgage; and 
his going to town always created a little com- 
motion in the home-circle. 
helping him on with his dress-coat. ‘I declare, 
Grimsby,” she said, ‘you must get you a new 
coat, now that the mortgage is to be paid off; 
you've outgrown this entirely.”” And she tugged, 
and he tugged, till beth were in a perspiration. 

* Well, I sorter hate to part with it,’ he 
answered. ‘I’ve had it, let me see—nigh onter 
about ten year.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Mrs. Grimsby, ‘you have had it 
There’s William, 
that wants a coat; and this one will jest about 
fit him.” 

When all was ready, he walked oit to the 


long enough to get rid of it. 
And she gave a last tug. 


front-gate, mounted his old gray horse, and, 
with a parting look at his wife and children, 
who had crowded to the door, rode off, with a 
pair of saddlebags under him and his greatcoat 
over him. 

The first thing he did, when he reached his 
destination, was to get his dinner at the hotel; 
and then, mindful of his wife’s injunction, he 
went out and bought a new coat and waistcoat, 
which he put on at once. Next, he went to the 
bank and drew his money—five hundred dollars, 


in five one-hundred-dollar bills—which he care- ? 


fully wrapped in a piece of paper and then placed 
in his inner vest-pocket, securely fastening the 
pocket with a pin. 


It was late in the evening when he found him- } 


(824) 


sand began to undress. 


PRicE ETT. 


self buck by the hotel-fire. He was easy in 
mind—for he had a new coat on his back and 
five hundred dollars in his pocket—but he was 
not easy in body. For it had begun to rain and 
blow, and the change in the weather had broug}:t 
on neuralgia, to which he was liable at such 
times. So he determined to stay all night at the 
hotel, and not expose himself further by riding 
home in the storm. 

‘*T am sorry,” said the landlord, when Mr. 
Grimsby asked to be shown to his room, ‘to he 
compelled to place another man—an insurance- 


agent, a perfect gentleman—in here with you, 


‘to-night, though you can take separate beds. 
‘ You see, this is Court-week, and I am somewhat 
early, one December morning, ! 


crowded; but I hope the arrangement will suit 


: you.” 
Mr. Grimsby was going to town, on that { 


Mr. Grimsby expressed himself as satisfied. 
The landlord went out. 


Mr. Grimsby threw his trousers on one chair, 
Mrs. Grimsby was ' 


and his coat and waistcoat on another, blew out 
the light, and went to bed. 

After awhile, the other occupant, who seemed 
to be familiar with the room, came in, undressed, 
and groped his way to bed, withoyt striking a 
light. 

Mr. Grimsby lay awake all that night; for his 
neuralgia prevented him from sleeping. He rose 
early, leaving the insurance-agent still snoring, 
dressed by the first dim light of dawn, went 
downstairs, ate an early breakfast, and started 
for home. 

Arriving there, he was half smothered by his 
wife’s embraces; for she had been terribly 
frightened at his non-appearance, the evening 
before, fearing that le had been murdered on 
the way, for his money. 


“That's your new coat, is it; Grimsby?’ she 


‘ inquired, looking admiringly at it, after he had 


dispensed with his overcoat. ‘* Wal, it does look 
nice.” 

“Yes, this is the new one,”’ said Mr. Grimsby, 
taking it off. ‘There’s five hundred dollars in 
the vest-pocket, and J will jest hang it up in the 
closet.” 

‘Don’t you do any sich thing, Grimsby,”’ she 
replied. _‘* Somebody will steal the money, sure 
;and sartin, if you hang it there. You'd better 
‘lock coat and money up in the trunk.” 


“No,” said Mr. Grimsby ; “if thieves should 
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happen ter come about, the very first place } 
they’d look for money would be the trunk, and 3 
they wouldn’t suspect any to be in the pocket ; 
of a vest in the closet.” 

So he hung the coat and vest up in the closet, } 
against the earnest expostulation of his wife, } 
and put on the old ones he had taken off, the 
morning before, and went about his work. 

In a few days, the mortgagee came to foreclose 
the mortgage. 

“T have the money right here, in my vest- 
pocket,” said Mr. Grimsby, going to the closet 
and taking down the yest. ‘*My wife “lowod 
that it would be stolen there,’ he continued, 
going back to the fire and sitting down in a 
chair, with the vest across his knee; ‘but I told } 
her it was about the safest place for—”’ 

With one sharp cry for Mrs. Grimsby, he broke ? 
off, and sank back in his chair, with a perfect 
look of stupefaction ou his face. 


exclaimed Mrs. Grimsby, runping into the room. 


Mr. Grimsby could make no reply; he could 3 


only point and stare at the vest on his knee. 
“What, Grimsby—the money ain’t stolen, is 
it?” cried Mrs. Grimsby, picking up the vest, 


“JT teld you so, Grimsby! 
Grimsby ! 
iterated, sinking down in a chair, with a look 
ef horror on her face. 

But it was only a moment until she was 
shaking Mr. Grimsby violently, and erying out, 
in a shrill voice: ‘‘Arouse yourself, Grimsby | ° 
Arouse yourself, Grimsby !”’ 

Poor Grimsby was getting such a shaking, that 
he felt as if a first-class whirlwind had hold of 
him, and coneluded the best thing for him to 
do was to come to his senses; which he promptly 
did, and made it known soon as he collected 
enough breath to call out: 

«For goodness’ sake, do stop, Mrs. Grimsby.”’ 

«Wal, don’t sit there like you was a mummy, ; 
or had been struek dead all of a sudden,” said 
Mrs. Grimsby, releasing his shoulders from her 3 
firm grasp. 

The momentary deadly surprise being over, 
a vigorous search was made for the money. 
They hunted high and low; but it could not be 
found anywhere. 

The mortgagee, who assisted in the search, } 
kindly consented, on leaving, to extend the time } 
of payment three months, if the missing money } 
were not found; but, if the money were not} 
forthcoming at the expiration of that time, the 
farm necessarily would be sold. 

After his departure, Mr. and Mrs. Grimsby ° 

Vou. XC.—17. 


> bet you she has got that money 


sat down and gazed blankly into each other's 
face, as if they did not know what to make of it. 
The change of ten years was in his countenance 


’ when he at last wearily said, as if to himself: 


“I could almost believe the man I roomed 
with had stolen the money, if I had not lain 
awake all night with the neuralgia.” 

“Did you sleep with a man, in town?’ in- 
quired Mrs, Grimsby. 

‘«‘ Yes,” said Mr. Grimsby. ‘But he did not 
take it—for I did not sleep a wink that night, 
and Iam confident he did not stir out of bed. 
sut,”’ as if the thought had just entered his 
mind, “what do you think of your colored 
cook——Mary ?”’ 

““T do declare, 


” 


exclaimed Mrs. Grimsby. ‘1 
7 

So Mary was called in; but she protested, 

over and over again, that she knew nothing about 


it. She was finally sent out of the room, crying. 
«What in the world is the matter, Grimsby ?”’ } 


“T told you not to hang that vest in the 
closet,’ said Mrs. Grimsby, as they both began 
to search the room again. 

Off and on, during the day, they took a turn 
about in ransacking the room and the pockets 


:of Mr. Grimsby’s clothes, without the least 
and ransacking its pockets in flurried haste. } 
I told you so, > 
Oh, Grimsby! Grimsby!” she re- } 


success. 

‘The money is clear gone,” said Mr. Grimsby, 
after going over the room for the last time, as 
he sank despondently down in his chair, ‘and 
I firmly believe that cook of yours is the guilty 
party. You oughtn’t to keep a thief about you, 
Mrs. Grimsby. I always did suspect her 
honesty.” 

‘** You oughtn’t to have hung that coat up in the 
closet,’ retorted Mrs. Grimsby. “If you had 
done as I told you, she wouldn’t have had a 
chance ter steal it. Why, five himdred dollars 
would almost tempt anybody ter steal.’ It was 
evident she was beginning to lose confidence in 
humanity. 

The next day, Mr. Grimsby had Mary, the 
cook, arrested and tried before a justice-of-the- 
peace. As her guilt could not be proved, she 
was acquitted with clear hands. But, as her 
conscience did not appear so clear to Mr. irimsby, 
he discharged her immediately after the trial. 
She went back to the house, collected and tied 
her scanty wardrobe up in a colored cotton 
apron, bade them all good-bye with tears in her 
eyes, and went away. 

Mr. Grimsby gave himself wp to despair. He 
did not work with his usual industry, and, in 
a short time, gave up werk altogether. He sut 
about the fire all winter, bemoaning his fate, and 
very rarely talking to anybody, while his farm 
was going to rack and ruin. If it had not been 
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dime came to go to bed. 
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for Mrs. Grimsby, who worked in and out of the | 
house, and the unceasing effort of his eldest 
sou—William—the family would certainly have 
perished for want. 

But, as the time approached for the farm to be 
sold, he bestirred himself, and was constantly 
riding over the surrounding country, in the vain 
endeavor to borrow a sufficient amount to pay } 
of the mortgage—coming back, at the end of } 
each day, with the same sad careworn expression 
on his face and the demon of despair gnawing 
at his heart. Asa last resort, he determined to 3 
try the bank, and went into town for that pur- } 
pose. Again it was Court-week. His farm was} 
to be sold at the end of the week, in front of the 
Court-house, if the mortgage-money were not paid 
before. But his application at the bank failed ; 
for he had nobody to endorse for him, and the 
bank would not lend on land. ‘It is against our 
rule,” the cashier said. 

Hopelessly, he took his way to the hotel. 
With his head resting upon his breast, and his 
hands clasped in his lap, he occupied one corner 
by the office-fire, where he sat moodily till the 
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*«Mr, Grimsby,’ said the landlord, as he led 
the way upstairs, ‘I am compelled to place you 
in here again, with that insurance-agent. You 
know, it is Court-week, and I have no other 
room for you.” 

‘¢ Wal, who is this insurance-agent, anyhow ?’’ 
asked Mr. Grimsby. 

‘Quite the gentleman,”’ replied the landlord. 
«‘ He attends every Court, and has me to reserve 
this room for him. He doesn’t care, though, if 
I do put a person in also—provided he’s a 
gentleman.” 

Mr. Grimsby undressed, threw his clothes on 
two chairs, blew out the light, and went to bed. 
Sometime afterward, the insurance-agent came 
in, undressed, and groped his way to bed, with- 
out striking a light, as on the former occasion. 

And, as on the former occasion, Mr. Grimsby 
lay awake all night. It was his mind, and not 
his body, that prevented him from sleeping, this 
time. He waited impatiently for dawn; and, 
when its first light began to glimmer in the room, 
he arose, dressed, went downstairs, ate an early 
breakfast, and rode slowly home. 

He had been at home no more than an hour— 
had just returned from a walk about the farm, 
and was gazing sadly at the dilapidated condition 
of the front-gate, which was as forlorn-looking 
as himself—when a stranger rode up, in company 
with an officer. 

“TI have come on disagreeable business, this 
morning,’’ said the officer, who was acquainted 
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with Mr. Grimsby. ‘In short, I have come to 
arrest you.” 

“Arrest me?’’ exclaimed Mr. Grimsby, in 

astonishment. ‘ What for?” 
” said the officer, ‘‘ this gentle- 
man and yourself occupied the same room, last 
night, and, before going up to bed, he had fifty 
dollars in his pocket. This morning, when be 
went to pay his hotel-bill, the money was gone. 
Of course, he thinks you took it; but I told him 
you were the last man in the world that would 
do such a thing.” 

‘You are the insurance-agent, are you?” Mr. 
Grimsby asked the stranger. 

“Yes,” answered that individual, ‘‘and I am 
sorry to have you arrested; but circumstantial 
evidence is against you. I had fifty dollars, last 
night, in a small pocketbook in the side-pocket 
of my coat. This morning, both pocketbook and 
money were gone—”’ 

As the stranger spoke, Mr. Grimsby involun- 
tarily thrust his hand into his side-pocket and 
drew therefrom a small pocketbook, which, on 
opening, revealed a fifty-dollar bill. 

Mr. Grimsby looked at the pocketbook and 
money in mute astonishment; the officer looked 
at Mr. Grimsby incredulously; the stranger 
gazed at the officer with a look which seemed to 
say: ‘I told you so.” 

“IT declare,’ said Mr. Grimsby, “I didn't 
know it was there; and how it did_ get there, 
I can’t tell.” 

Ife handed the man the pocketbook, and was 
turning away, when suddenly he stopped and 
cried: ‘Hullo, stranger, see if you haven’t a 
leather strap in your coat-tail pocket.” 

The stranger thrust his hand into his coat-tail 
pocket and drew out a leather strap. 

“Tal ha!” laughed Mr. Grimsby—the first 
time for many a day. ‘‘ Don’t you see, stranger, 
your coat and my coat are exactly alike, and 
you and me are about the same size; and, of 
course, this morning, by the dim light, I put on 
the first coat and vest that looked like mine, and 
so happened ter get yours—ha! ha!” 

On comparing coats, the stranger saw they 
were precisely alike. He joined Mr. Grimsby 
in a hearty laugh, as he shook that gentleman 
by the hand. He then rode off with the officer, 
and Mr. Grimsby walked into the house. 

The stranger had not been gone more than 
half an hour, when Mr. Grimsby suddenly 
jumped up from his chair, ran to the front-door, 
looked up and down the road, and then said, as 
he resumed his seat: ‘*I do declare, if the 
stranger and me didn’t forget to swap coats: 
he has on mine, and I have on his’n. It don’t 


‘* Well, you see, 
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make no difference, though: one’s about as good 
as the other.” 

That afternoon, the mortgagee came for his 
money. Mr. Grimsby could only tell, for the 
hundredth time, how he had lost the five hundred 
dollars. It was his custom to act whatever he 
related; and, as he was telling how he had 
wrapped up the notes and placed them in his 
vest-pocket, he threw open his vest and attempted 
to thrust his hand into its inside pocket. But 
the hand refused to go in: the pocket was 
pinned. 

He removed the pin, thrust in his hand, and 
drew out—what? A paper wad. His hands 
trembled, as he unrolled the paper, and his eyes 


dilated, as five hundred dollars, in five one- | 


hundred-dollar bills, became visible. 
‘<7 have found it! I have found it!’ exclaimed 


Mr. Grimsby. ‘This is my money. This is the | 
paper I wrapped it up with; this is the pin : 
I pinned it with, because I give it a peculiar : 
sort of bend, so it would not siip out. But,” : 


more slowly, “how did it get inter his vest- 
pocket? This is his coat and vest; for we didn’t 
swap back, this morning.” 


“Ah, I see,’ said the mortgagee, who was 


greatly amused: ‘you kept your own coat.” 
‘*My own coat? Don’t I tell you, this is his 
coat ?”’ 


‘Perhaps,’ said the man. ‘‘ But you say you < 


exchanged coats, this morniug: and you told me 
that you slept with him once before. Now, is it 
not likely you made a mistake, the first time, 
puiting on his coat and vest and leaving your 
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own? You then wore his coat and vest, and he 
; wore yours. This morning, you recovered your 
Sown coat. Like yourself, I suppose this was 
}his Sunday coat, as it does not seem to have 
‘ been worn much: so he never found the money 
‘in the vest-pocket.”’ 

“JT see! 1 see!’ cried Mr. Grimsby, jumping 
} up and dancing about the room. 
After awhile, he sobered down a little, and 
\ said : 

$ «J understand it all now. You see, the 
i stranger always come into the room last, throw- 
‘ing his clothes on top of mine, which were on 
‘some chairs; and I always got up first, in the 
‘ morning, and, putting on the first coat that 
‘ looked like mine—you see, it was sorter dark in 
‘the room--I got his’n each time, as it was on 
‘top. I remember now, the merchant told me, 
‘when I bought mine, that he had sold a coat and 
vest, jest like mine, and exactly the same size, 
before I come in. But I thought it was a trick 
of his’n ter sell me my coat.” 

‘‘Now, hand over that money to me,”’ the man 
said, ‘‘and I will discharge the mortgage.” 

Mr. Grimsby called Mrs. Grimsby in, and told 
her the good news; and the good news spread 
all around and about the Grimsby house, and all 
‘the smaller Grimsbys came tumbling into the 
room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grimsby fell into each other’s 
‘arms, laughing heartily, and kissing each other 
; many times; and all the smaller Grimsbys clapped 
‘their hands in the wildest sort of glee. 

$ Oh, what a happy family of Grimsby that was! 
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Ir is no use to fret, 
In this lower life of ours: 


ARS FROM NOW. 
BY CLARA AUGUSBTA. 

g Learning the lesson set for us: 

3 To suffer and endure; 


No human pathway ever ran, 
Through all its course, o’er flowers, 
Our feet must press the thorns 
And stumble o'er the rocks: 
Blessings come mostly single, 
But troubles come in flocks. 
But ‘tis the way ’twas planned, 
So keep a placid brow— 
It will not matter aught to us, 
A hundred years from now. 


Whether we Gress in silk 
Or wear the beggar’s gown; 

Whether our coach-and-four 
Electrifies the town; 

Or if we tramp the road, 
Barefooted and obscure, 


Whether our name is traced 
High on the scroll of fame, 

Or not, a hundred years to come, 
It will be all the same. 


Then let us daily live 
Content in hope to wait— 
Perhaps the unseen world 
May fully compensate 
Us for the many ills 
That cloud our weary way— 
The gloom of night may break 
Into the perfect day ! 
And, whether rich or poor, 
Or where we live, or how, 
Will matter little to us all, 
A hundred years from now! 
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MINETTE. 


BY PROF. CLARENCE M. 


BOUTELLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN STORM. 

Tr was snowing hard. 
been delayed by business, and so belated. He 
had promised to be at the Palmer House, more 
than a half-hour ago, to meet a friend. 

Of course, with these thoughts, Mr. Barclay 


was in a hurry. With his head bent on his ; 
breast, the better to face the storm, he was , 
hastening on, when his attention was arrested } 


by a child’s voice, saying: 

“* Please, sir!” 

He stopped, and looked around. 

A girl, slight and frail-looking, was standing 
in the deep doorway of a gloomy building near 
him. Pinched by poverty, cut by the cruel 
cold, half starved no doubt, poorly clad for a 
certainty, she was, nevertheless, 1 most beautiful 
ehild—or woman. 

Child or woman—which ? 
girl of fourteen or fifteen. 
used to harsh weather, no doubt, were the cheeks 
and lips of a child still. 


In size, she was a 
Her cheeks and lips, 


had fallen, many, many times, over the cheeks, } 
had not had power to spoil their wonderful fresh- } 
ness; the weary words which had fallen falter- } 
ingly across her lips, for year after year, in hot 
summer-time and in the horrible cold of winter, 


had not been able to tarnish their bloom. She 
was a child—a very pretty child. 

But her wealth of hair, coal-black and glossy, 
falling in a tangled mass of curls below her waist: 
was that the possession of a child? 


seeming to look out from the soul behind them, 


through their liquid ebon depths: were they the } 


heritage of any other than a woman—a woman 
who had known much of sorrow and anguish? 
Undoubtedly she was a woman—a very beautiful 
woman. 

“Please, sir!’ 

“¢ Well?” 

He went a little nearer to her. She stooped, 
for a moment, her every movement full of a 
pathetic patience. When she stood up again, she 
had a violin in her left hand, a bow in her right. 

‘Please, sir, may I play for you? Will you 
give—’ she began. 

Harold smiled, and thrust his hand into his 


pocket. 
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¢ “What is your name?’ he asked. 


The bitter tears which } 


Her eyes, } 
with their power, and with the record of pain . 


He was 
looking at the girlish cheeks and lips now, and 


Harold Darclay had § was forgetting that he had just decided that she 


was a woman. 
‘* Minette,’ she suid; ‘‘and I assure ~ou | 
play—” 
‘¢ What besides Minette?” 
“Nothing; just Minette. And I have earned 
nothing this—’”’ 
*¢It’s too cold for music, ’ 
“and, besides, I’m in a hurry. 


; interrupted Harold, 


But take this 
and welcome.”’ 
He held a silver dollar out toward her. 


Minette drew back, proudly. 
“Thank you,” she said, quietly ; “‘ but I didn’t 
mean to beg. Unless you let me earn—”’ 


5 


He turned away impatiently, and hurried on, 
while his dollar fell with a sharp clang on the 
icy stones. Something like a groan followed. 
He turned back, struck with sudden remorse. 
> She is proud,’’ he said to himself, « but she 
is suffering.” 


He addressed her kindly : 
“Play for me, please.” 
The woman or girl, whichever she was, looked 
at him. There were tears in her eyes. 
“You mean this, do you 
“Edo. 
; She placed the violin carefully in position. 


9? 


: Evidently, she was no ordinary street-musician. 
} Shall I sing, too?” 
The tone was purely commercial. 


If she sang, 
she hoped for more pay than she would receive 
if she merely played. 

‘“« Yes, sing, too,” he replied. 

She raised the bow, with a graceful sweep; 
she let it fall upon the strings, with a masterly 
touch, and then sang and played ‘“‘Annie Laurie”’ 
;—sang and played with a power and pathos 
‘ which were a revelation to Harold Barclay. 

She finished. Silence fell. She was waiting. 

Harold did not look up. New emotions were 
stirring in him. He wondered what it was. 
He handed her 
; another dollar, and reached his hotel without 
' further adventure. 

“Well,” said his friend, Mr. Jasper Canton, 
; you are certainly a mest provokingly slow 
} fellow. What have you been doing?” 

“ve been everywhere. I’ve been doing 


which bad come over him. 
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business. And I’ve had an adventure; let me 
tell—”’ 

“Not now. I’m too hungry. ‘Tell it while we ’ 
smoke, after supper.”’ 

‘«Come,’’ said Canton, after the supper, “‘ I am 
ready to listen now.” 

Harold found it strangely difficult to begin. 

“Tt wasn’t much, after all,” he said; ‘a girl 
asked to be let play and sing for me, and—’’ 

“Where?” 

«In the street.” 

‘‘In the street? Such an awful night as? 
this ?”” 

“Yes. And I offered her money, telling her 
I couldn’t wait. But she scorned it. She would 
earn it, or she would not have it.’’ 

«Proud, eh ?”’ 

“1 think so.” 

“And then ?”’ 

“And then I turned back and let her play and ° 
sing for me.”’ 

“Ah! What did she favor you with ?”’ 

«<¢Annie Laurie’; and I never heard it so well ’ 
done in all my life.’’ 

‘No? ‘Annie Laurie,’ did you say?” Can-/ 
ton’s cigar was out. His face was as white as | 
the ashes he awkwardly scattered. Ile leaned 
breathlessly forward. His eyes, shining like | 
coals of fire, seemed to be the only sign of life ? 
about him. His lips scarcely moved as he went 
ou with what he was saying, and Harold had to 
bend nearer to hear his whispered question: 
‘““What sort of—of—a—girl—a—woman was’ 
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she?” 

«Beautiful, wonderfully beautiful.” 

Canton drew a long sighing breath. 

“Light 2?” he asked, with assumed carelessness. 

“Dark, very dark. Eyes like night, hair like 
a storm-cloud, and—’’ 

“That will do. Poetry is # little out of your 
line. Did you happen to learn her name?” 

‘eT did.” 

Canton tried to speak carelessly, as he asked a 
question : 

“ What—what was it?’ he demanded. 

“« Minette.” 

Canton shut his teeth tightly. He couldn’t ; 
trust himself to speak for a moment or two. 

“Minette? And—and what else?” 

“Nothing else; just Minette,” said Harold. 
«‘J—I1 am tired, to-night,’ said Canton, sud- 
denly. ‘I—I think I am not well. I—I will’ 
retire.’ He abruptly left Harold, as he spoke, 

and went upstairs, as if to go to bed. 


Harold went to the theatre. The play was a? 


good one: the acting was superb. But he saw’ 
little of it, and heard less. For he saw, coming ’ 
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ever between him and the love or despair which 
came and went so easily on the faces of the 
actors, the pathetic face of the street-musician ; 


; he heard, rising above the notes of the orchestra 


or the immortal words that genius made new 
again, the rise and fall of the passion-filled notes 


> of ‘‘Annie Laurie.” 


And, at last, when the play was done, when 
the great audience filed out, when the lights were 
extinguished, he turned his footsteps, not toward 
his hotel, but, in spite of the storm, toward the 
place where he had left Minette. He faced the 


’ wind and snow. He did not mind the darkness. 


His heart kept him warm, despite the cold. 
He found the wide doorway, where he had met 


, her, but it was empty now. The sweet presence, 
' which had filled it with song, was gone. The 
‘ drifting snow had buried the sidewalk, but the 


icy stones in the doorway were almost bare. 
Harold went down upon his knees. He 


‘ searched long: he searched eagerly, hopefully, 
; doubtingly. And, at last, he sprang to his feet, 


in exultation. 

“True,” he cried, holding in his hand the 
dollar which had touched her fingers once, but 
scarcely more-—the dollar she had flung down— 
‘‘she meant what she said: she did not pick it 
up after 1 had gone. Thank God! And I—I—’ 

He might have finished differently had he 
known that Jasper Canton had been hurrying 
frenuziedly up one street, and dashing wildly down 
another, for hours. He might have finished 
differently had it been possible for him to hear 


¢ Canton’s frequently-repeated: “Curse Jim! If 
’ IT can only find her, V'll be even with him yet— 


curse Jim!’’ But Harold Barelay had no doubt 
—why should he have?—that Jasper Canton 
was in his bed and fast asleep. 

And so— 

**J—J—] will find her, if it take me all my 
life,’ was what Harold said; and he drew a 
deep breath. 

CHAPTER ILI. 
IN SUNSHINE, 

Onkr year passed away—two, three. Harold 
Barclay had grown older, but he was not old 
enough yet, fortunate fellow, to regret the years 
as they slowly drifted into the past. 

Harold Barclay, with his frank and honest 
face, his good and generous heart, his pure and 
open life, his excellent education, his fine social 
qualities, his wealth, need not have gone alone 


;along his pathway in life if he had chosen 


otherwise. There were good women—beautiful 
women, women grand in all the qualities which 
men revere in womankind—who could have been 
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won by him. There were some of them, indeed, } 
whose hearts beat faster when he was by, and | 
who loved him in secret. But he did not know 
it: he did not guess it. It would only have 
pained him to have found it out. 

Jasper Canton sneered at Harold. He had 
told some of the young man’s friends something 
of the story of the wonderful singer who had 
so impressed Barclay that winter’s-night, during 
an ever-memorable visit of his to Chicago. 

“An outcast, doubtless,’ Mr. Canton would } 
say, with a cruel emphasis and an unpleasant } 
look about his eyes and lips: ‘“‘a woman who 
had nothing but her voice and her beauty left 
then, and who must have lost both, long ago, in 
her life in the streets.” 

But Harold paid little attention to bis sneers. 
He still remembered, with a thrill, how Minette 
had sung “Annie Laurie.”” He still had the 
dollar she had so proudly spurned. Ife was stiil 


looking for her—not exclusively and absorbedly, 
but with steadfast faith and persistence. For him, ‘ 
there was just one woman in all the world, and 
her name was Minette: and that was why the 
smiles of others had no fascination for him. 
Harold visited Chicago often; he hardly knew } 
why. It is true, he had found Mineite there; } 
but that was no sign she was there still. Yet ; 
where else to look for her? Canton would have } 
sneered with even more than his usual bitterness ' 
could he have seen this active young business- ; 


man standing at night, in winter or in summer, 
before a broad deep doorway—waiting and watch- 
ing. But he haunted the doorway vainly—the 
ever-empty and desolate doorway. Perhaps his | 
search might have led him elsewhere, and have 
been pursued with more earnestness and constancy 
and neglect of other things, though with less } 
hope, if he had known how Jasper Canton spent } 
the hours of that evening, when he pretended } 
to be too tired and ill to go to the theatre. But ’ 
Jasper Canton, sneering and cynical, never told 
of that. 

ft was now the third summer since Harold had 
found Minette—three years and a half since she } 
had sung “Annie Laurie” for him. Business / 
had called him into a little village in the West— } 
a town hundreds of miles beyond Chicago, and } 
nearly two thousand from the city which was his 
home and Jasper Canton’s. 

It was near the close of a beautiful day. } 
Business was done, and Harold, being at leisure, } 
walked slowly out into the countrylike suburbs of } 
the village. The grass was green, the trees waved } 
lazily in the slight breeze, there was a pleasant } 
shade all the way. He paused finally at some } 
gates, which gave admission to the extensive ‘ 
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grounds of a large mansion. Attracted by the 


} arrangement of the trees and shrubs, the curves 


of the walks and drive, he ventured in, and, 
sauntering leisurely along, did not notice how 
near he was to the house until he was almost in 
front of it. He had, in fact, relapsed into a sort 


; of day-dream—a thing not unusual with him— 


a day-dream in which Minette was a central 


} figure, and so had strolled on unconsciously. 


Suddenly he looked up, and saw her! 


She stood on the piazza, the roses and vines 
which clustered everywhere about seeming to form 
a frame for the beautiful picture which she was. 
She was dressed in a long flowing gown of some 
lustrous rich creamy-white material. There 
were jewels in her ears and at her throat. She 
was as much handsomer than she had been when 
he first met ber as wealth and happiness could 
make her. There was still, however, the child- 
like delicacy on her cheeks and lips which had 
so moved him and puzzled him in the past. But 
now there was no shadow of pain, or sorrow, or 


, doubt in her deep dark eyes. It needed only 


one glance into their liquid depths to convince 
one that he would he fortunate indeed who 
should succeed in winning this peerless creature. 


’ And Harold Barclay, looking her in the face, 


caught his breath painfully. He had found her 
—God heip him, he had found her. And now, 
what would life be to him if he had come too 
late? 

She knew him at once. She smiled quietly 
and cordially. She took a step or two forward. 
She held out her hand. 

“‘This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr.—” 

‘‘Barclay—Harold Barclay,” he said, with a 


; low bow. 


‘But none the less a pleasure. Will you walk 
in?” 

“Thank you—” he began, and hesitated for 
a& name. 

‘“My name is Black,”’ she said. 

‘““Mrs. Black?’ blundered the poor fellow. 

She laughed—a merry birdlike laugh. 

‘“Not at all. Iam Miss Black.” 

‘Indeed, I am glad to know that,’’ as indeed 
he was. ‘I remember that you were only just 
Minette when I knew you before.”” As though 
‘knew you before”’ was at all the truth. 

She laughed again, and they were friends at 
once. 

‘Will you walk in?’ she inquired. 

“Thank you; I think I prefer the outside 
sunshine. May I sit here, on the piazza, for 
a little time?” 

She pointed to a chair. She took another 
herself. 
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“How did you find me out?’ she asked, 
at length, with innocent frankness. 

“T—I don’t think I found you out qt all. 
I merely entered these grounds out of curiosity. 
Ten minutes ago, I had no idea that my search— 
I—I—I mean, I had no idea of finding you 
here.” 

“This is a contrast to the scene of our former 
meeting,” she said, to relieve his evident em- 
barrassment. 

“¢Tt is indeed,” he said. 


“Tt would be natural for you to wonder at the } 


change.” 

“It would,” he replied. 

Just the faintest sigh stirred the woman’s lips. 

“It’s not a very long story—perhaps not a 
very strange one. I sometimes think that your 
coming was the beginning of my good-fortune. 
You were the kindest and most generous person 
I had ever met, in all the long horror of my 
Chicago life. You are the only man who ever 
turned back after having passed me by.” 

“Tam glad,” said Harold. 


Perhaps it was not exactly what he meant; } 


but perhaps she understood him. 

“‘T was lost, or stolen, when I was a little 
child,” she said, “and long and costly search 
failed to find me. I don’t know all the facts; 
my cousin has never fully explained the matter 
to me. 
so painful, that he is not willing to cloud my life 
with a knowledge of them. 
the only living relative I have in the world. He 
found me—half starved, half frozen, almost ready 
to die—wandering aimlessly about, the very 
night I sang and played for you. Ie was very 
kind to me; he has been very kind always. 
He sent me toa pleasant school. Since 
there, this has been my home. I have servants; 
I have money; I am not made to feel dependent 
in any way., Mr. Black has business in the 
East. . He comes to see me once in three months, 
sometimes oftener. He says that, when he dies, 
I shall have all he owns. But,’’ with a sudden 
blush, ‘‘I don’t know why I am telling all this 
to a stranger. Let me sing and play for you: 
I hope I have lost none of my skill.” 

‘‘Please do. I should be very happy to hear 
‘Annie Laurie’ again.” 

She stepped in at the open window. She came 
back with her violin. She played and sang more 
skilfully, more movingly, than even before. The 
sunshine had faded out of the sky; the warm 
colors of gone; the 
rapidly coming into sight; and Harold Barclay 


sunset were 


rose at last, unwilling to go, though knowing he 


must stay no longer. 
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Perhaps there are some circumstances } 


At any rate, he is 


f finished ; 


stars were 
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he asked. 
I would be very glad to have you 
> call whenever you wish. My cousin is on the 
train which is duein an hour; I had a telegram 
} from him this afternoon, sent from the station 
} where the train stopped for dinner. If you will 
* come, to-morrow afternoon, you will find bim 
} here; and I shall take pleasure in making you 
> acquainted with him.’ 

“Thank you; I will come; good-night.” He 
held her hand just a little longer than was 
’ necessary, on the part of so recent an acquaint- 
} ance. 


» May I come again 
“* Certainly. 


en 


; But she either did not know, or did not resent, 
; it. ‘*Gocd-night ; I shall expect you, to-morrow,”’ 
} she said. 

; Harold wandered meditatively about the village 
}for the next hour, smoking reflectively, and 
} pondering on his adventure and the future it 

might—or might not—lead to. 

> «What manner of person was Mr. Black, the 
cousin of the Minette he had lost and found ?”’ 
He expected there would be several men on the 
train, who would stop at this village. He would 
, undoubtedly have to wait until to-morrow, to be 
3 sure how Mr. Black would look and act—and to 
’learn what he would say. Still, it would be 
something to be able to exercise his imagination 
>on something more tangible than a mere name; 
so he walked down to the station, and was in the 
} waiting-room when the train came in. 

Only one man got off. But, instantly, a 
disreputable-looking fellow, with heavy jewelry 
and flashy clothing, sprang forward to meet this 
; passenger. 

“« Good-evening, Black,’’ he said, as they shook 
hands. 


Then the two men hurried away together, 
$ but not before Harold had had a momentary 
> glimpse of the face of the newcomer; not before 
the newcomer had seen him, though Harold did 
not know it. There was no possibility of 
mistake; the newcomer was Canton. Minette 
} had said her cousin was coming that night ; only 
one man had come; he had been called ‘* Black’’ 
by a man who seemed to know him well. But, 
; nevertheless, Harold Barclay had known this 
man for many, many years, had even been his 
$ intimate friend. And his name, or at least the 
$name Harold had known him by, was Jasper 
Canton. 

2 

2 

) 
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CHAPTER ITT. 
CANTON WINS MUCH. 
Harowp’s sleep was broken that night. Sus- 
Picions, which had never come before, now rose 
} thick and fast. 
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He lay wondering what it could all mean. {had been broken and marred since yesterday, 


He recalled Canton’s agitation, when he had told 
him of finding Minette; the search he had evi- 
dently made, under cover of his pretended ill- 
ness; the finding of the girl, Could it all be‘ 
explained to Canton’s credit? Was the truth ; 
something to make him proud that he had known 
Canton? Or was it the opposite? 

The girl was honest, good, pure. No one: 
could look in her eyes and doubt that. And ; 
she undoubtedly believed in the story she had 5 
told, that Jasper Canton’s name was Black, that ; 
he was her cousin, that he was the only living 
relative she had in the werld. 

There might be honest reason for Canton’s 
wishing to be known as Black, in this Western } 
town. Harold knew of no relatives of Canton’s 
anywhere, and had no means of knowing that 
part of his story to be other than he had told 
Minette. He had found the girl, educated her, ¢ 
cared for her. He had not forced his attention } 
upon her; he had not compelled her to spend § 
her waking-hours in his presence; he had: 
visited the home he had made for her only ; 
occasionally. His story to her might be true; ‘ 
his intention toward her might be manly and 
generous. Yet what did it all mean? : 

Harold had put his once friend upon the track } 
of the missing girl—the lost or stolen girl, as she } 
had called herself. Canton had kept her exist-! 
ence, in a pleasant home under his care, a secret : 
—even from bim. Why was this? 
membered the man’s sneers. 


Harold re- 
He remembered the } 
unkind words which had been uttered—doubly 
unkind, when falling from the lips of one who 
knew himself a liar when he spoke them. 
Ilarold remembered Canton’s cruel face. He 
remembered how it had grown more and more : 
cunning, and crafty, and cruel as the years had ; 
gone by. But he said: 

“'fo-morrow, to-morrow, to-morrow! I will : 
know it all to-morrow.” 

After that, he slept at fitful intervals : 


which was uneasy and dream-invaded. 


a sleep 
Some- ; 
times he woke because of his own thoughts and ° 
fancies. Herose late. He breakfasted leisurely. ; 
He took much time in writing several letters, 
some of them quite unnecessary ones. It would 
undoubtedly be hard to wait until afternoon. But 
to go earlier was not to be thought of, he knew. 
As soon after dinner as he felt. was allowable, ° 
he set out. The day was unlike yesterday; there 
was a dampness underfoot and in the air; } 
the sun scorched; the trees seemed chary of? 
shade. 


He went in at the wide-open gates again. But? 
’ 


he noticed that the smooth greenness of the lawn ‘ 


came to the piazza. 


s face. 


> by deep ruts, as if from the wheels of loaded 
: wagons. 


He 
Wind or lightning had sent 
a chimney falling down, in a storm at early 


He hurried on, now, excitedly. 


dawn. ‘The piazza was a wreck beneath its 
weight. ‘The roses and vines were torn and 


< ruined, and the scorching sun had blasted and 


withered them. 
débris. 


A broken violin lay among the 
A bit of bright ribbon hung on a thorn. 
And, in the window, was this notice: 
‘FOR SALE CR RENT, READY-FURNISHED, 
APPLY TO 
THOMAS SMART, AGENT.” 

This was the reality which followed on Harold's 
last-night’s dream of a to-morrow. This was 
the answer he found to his questioning, pro and 


-con, regarding the merit and motive of the 
cousin called “ Black.”’ 


This was the blow that 
Jasper Canton had dealt at the heart of the man 
who had dared to find him out. 

“Empty, desolate, storm-stricken,’’ -moaned 
Harold. Was it the house, of which he spoke? 
Or his heart? Or both? 


CHAPTER 


ON FIFTH 


EW. 
AVENUE. 

Ir was nearly a month after the time when 
Harold had found Minette, far out West—found 
her one day, only to lose her the next—that a 
man walked slowly up Fifth Avenue, in New York 
City, looking at house after house, and doorplate 
after doorplate. It was getting on to be dusk, the 
street-lamps were beginning to be lighted. He 


} stopped, at length, before a door which contained 


the name of ‘‘ James Canton,” on a brass plate. 
This man had been handsome once, and a 


> superficial observer would have called him so 
> yet. 


Nor had he passed middle-age. But there 
was too mueh of cruelty, cunning, craft in his 


There were too many wrinkles—fine and 


Slight, to be sure, but real and lasting—which 


had their story of dissipation and debauchery 
and unscrupulousness to tell. 

He now ran up the steps of this house. He tried 
the handle of the front-door; and, finding it 


> yielded, he did not ring the bell, but walked 


boldly in. He glanced about him, as he hurried 
through the hall. 

‘‘ Fighteen years have made little difference,’' 
he said to himself. 

He opened the door of a room to the right— 
a room fitted up with shelves of books, tables, 


2 . . : J sys 
; desks, every convenience for reading’and writing 
‘and study. An old man, a very old man—a man 


with snow-white hair, with bent shoulders, and 
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with a look of pathetic sorrow in his face—sat } 
at one of the tables, writing, by a shaded lamp. § 

This old man looked up as the door opened. ; 
He half arose to his feet; then he sat down | 
again. He had grown suddenly white about the : 
lips, and his face was convulsed with agony. ( 

‘“So you know me, do you, Uncle Jim?” said ; 
the newcomer, with a sneer. 

The old man made no answer, but staggered ; 
to his feet and tottered toward a telephone, at 
the side of the room. $ 

‘¢ Don’t be a fool, Uncle Jim,”’ said the visitor, ; 
interposing himself between the old man and the 
telephone. ‘1 know you'd like to call for the ; 
police; but you don’t—-”’ 

*‘] told you never to darken my door again, { 
Jasper Canton,” said the other, sternly. 

“7 know you did. I know you'd like to call : 
the police now, and give me in charge; only you } 
don’t dare. Let me tell my story: Eighteen | 
years ago, you were rich—a rich old widower— ; 
with an idolized child of two years of age. 
I was young, poor, cursed with luxurious taste, ‘ 
and fast—as men of thirty, who have never had | 
to work for a living, are likely to be.” 

“And you—” ; 

“Wait! Iam coming to it. I denied it all : 
then. But I am here to tell you the truth now. } 
I gambled: I lost. I needed money. You had } 
never denied a request of mine before, so I came : 
to you in my need. You refused me the money 
I would have given my life to obtain. I signed 
your name to certain notes. I sold them. You 
paid them without a word. And then you kicked 
me from your door: you sent me to starve—”’ 

“And why—”’ 

“Don’t interrupt me. For three years— 
three long years—I haunted this neighborhood. : 
I stood before your window, hundreds of nights. : 
I watched for some sign of relenting in your 
face; it seemed as though your sweet child 
should have taught you the lesson of forgiveness ; , 
but you grew harder and more implacable as | 
time went by.” 

««T—I believed—”’ 

“Don’t speak again. Keep silence, unless 
you wish me to go away, with half I have to say 
unsaid. 1 watched you grow to love your ; 
daughter more and more. She was a child of } 
pecrless beauty. She was a natural musician.*: 
I have seen you train her baby-fingers to handle | 
the violin. Later, I listened to the power of her 
childish voice. On such a song as ‘Annie 
Laurie,’ for instance, she could shame one-half ; 
the professionals, before she was five years old.”’ , 

The tears were running down the old man’s : 
cheeks like rain. 
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“« Don’t—don’t !’ he cried. 
Jasper did not seem to notice the interruption. 
“I married a bad woman,” he continued; 


: “a very bad woman. I am very thankful to her 


for some things; she taught me some sorts of 
wickedness I should never have dreamed of 
unaided.” 

“Such as—as—”’ 

“Ah! You begin to guess, do you? One day, 
your little girl went out with her nurse. The 
woman turned her head, for a_half-minute, 
hardly more than thirty seconds or so by the 
watch, to speak to a friend; when she looked 
back again, the child was gone.’’ The old man 


‘gave astart. <A sardonic sneer was on Jasper's 
‘face, as he went on. ‘Ah! you begin to guess,” 
She said. ‘ You suspect what is coming. Yes, 


you love her, and you have never seen her since. 
You have spent fifteen years, meantime, in a search 
which has grown roore and more hopeless as the 


; time has gone on. You have spent half a million 
(dollars. You have had no moment of peace. 


And J—I have had my revenge !”’ 
“Oh, you wretch!’ shouted the old man, 
shivering and shrinking in the chair into which 


‘ he had fallen back ; ‘‘and I never suspected you. 


I never dreamed that you could be so guilty as 
that—” 

‘Probably not. You didn’t know the sort of 
wife I had.” 

““My curse—”’ 

‘Hold on! For whom? Curse the woman, 
if you like; I'll approve of that. But hear me 
through, before you decide whether blessing or 


< cursing is to be mine. 


“My wife and I didn’t get on very well 


together. She sometimes went to see the child, 


and had marvelous tales to tell regarding her 
beauty, her voice, her wonderful ability with the 
violin. I never went. I couldn’t bear to go. 
The woman and | quarreled about that, finally, 
and about other things.” 

“And—and then—”’ 

“And then, one day, she killed herself. She 


‘left a note for me, which contained some things 


which a man doesn’t like to read, under such 
circumstances. But she concealed the name and 
location of the family which had charge of 
Minette.”’ 

“And you—you came here to tell me this? You 
came here to tell me that my child lived and 
thrived for years, that she may possibly be alive 


; now, and to tell me nothing else?” 


‘“*No, I did not. If that had been the end, I 
should never have come here. Minette was 
eight years old, when my wife died. I had been 


‘an outeast for six years. I left.New York. ‘I 
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went where I was not known. I lived two lives: } them slowly turn into smoke and ashes. Then 
one to the world of society and fashion, the other ; he spoke: 
to the world of—something else. [ had friends} ‘I shall keep my promise, Mr. James Canton, 
among the good and the wealthy. One of them; and no more. Your daughter will come here, 
helped me to an important discovery, between } with me, to-morrow morning. She knows noth- 
three and four years ago: no less than the find-} ing of you; I shall tell her nothing. She knows 
ing of Minette.” }me as Augustus Black. I shall introduce you to 
“You found her?” said the old man, starting } her, calling you by your true name, her by the 
up. ‘You found her?’ he cried, in a hoarse ; one she believes to be her own. I shall stand by 
whisper. ‘‘Where? How?” $ you two as you talk. Say one word, make one 
‘““As a street-musician in Chicago; half } sign, do the least thing to excite her suspicion, 
starved; half frozen; weary and discouraged ; and I will ring the bell. I shall bring a phy- 


with life; but as good and pure and—” ’ sician with me, who is in my interest, and who 
“Thank God for that!’ said James Canton, i will come in and say that you have suddenly 
sinking back again into his chair. $ gone mad. You may look in her face, hear her 


“And I gave her a home—for a purpose. I} voice, study her soulful expression, realize what 
gave her every comfort—for a purpose. I she could be to you in your old age, for just five 


educated her—for a purpose.” minutes. Then I shall take her away. You 
«* Bless—bless—” $ shall see her no more forever. I am your son-in- 
Jasper Canton held up his hand in expostula-; law, James Canton,” and he turned toward the 
tion. door, adding with sardonic mockery: ‘It is me 


“‘Say nothing of either blessing or curse, } she married. Good-night, dear Uncle Jim!” 
until IT am done. Your daughter lives. You 
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will probably meet her again. But there are 3 CHAPTER V. 
conditions.”’ ; HAROLD WINS ALL. 
‘Yes; speak on---I grant them all.” 3 MUNeETTE was in her parlor at the Fifth Avenue 


5 


} hotel, having just arrived by train, when a note 
morning. But her husband left her at the altar; ; was brought to her, that read as follows: 

left her without even a kiss, to catch the next’ ‘You know you were lost when a child. You 
train for New York, where he had imperative} have been told that your name is Black. You 
business, that would not permit delay. She is} are, or think you are, married to a man who 
to come more leisurely, with her maid. Her calls himself Augustus Black. He has told you 
husband has engaged passage for himself and he is your only living relative. You have 
wife, for Europe. You cannot find her, or know * believed it. He has been kind to you; you 
who he is, without my help. But—for this is‘ were grateful; and, hence, you agreed to marry 
the point—you may make the acquaintance of? him. His statement is false. Go, this evening, 
your long-lost daughter, to-morrow morning, : with the messenger who brings this, to No. — 


‘First, then, Minette was married yesterday 


if—” } Fifth Avenue, and you will find your father, a 
“« Well 2” > gentleman whose name is James Canton.” 
“Tf you will give up to me those forged? This was a strange message, and a_police- 


notes with which you threatened me eighteen} man came with it. The clerk of the hotel 


years ago.” $ vouched for the genuineness of the policeman. 
‘And if I will not?” } It was strange, strange—very strange. She 
‘«Then you will never meet Minette again, in ' could not understand it. 

this world.” » And yet there was something in it which 
The old man, seeming’ older—much older— ; stirred her deeply—a hint of something which 


than when his nephew first came in, walked 3 she just failed toremember. Behind the horrible 
wearily across the floor, to one of the desks. } life in Chicago, she knew there had been one 
He unlocked a drawer. He took out a package ; only less horrible, somewhere else. And behind 
of papers. He looked them over very carefully. 4 that, in years so far removed from her present 
Then he handed them, without a word, to Jasper > that they seemed almost as unreal as though they 
Canton. ; had belonged to another stage of existence, there 

The crafty wretch examined them all with had been a happy love-filled and love-blessed 
care. He counted them, nearly a dozen in all. 3 life, a shadowy memory of which sometimes flitte:| 
Next he took a match from his pocket, drew it} through her brain. Could this message reaily 
sharpiy along the top of a table, touched the ; refer to her father? Was there no trick in it’ 
mass of papers to the tiny flame, and watched; ‘‘ Fifth Avenue.’ She had read the name 
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hundreds of times without memory or emotion, 


never connecting it with her past. But now— | 


now—it almost seemed to speak to her of a long- 
lost home. ‘ Fifth Avenue.’ Yes, certainly that 


was where she had once lived, when a little ' 


child. 


‘Father.’ She half believed, also, she could < 
remember a noble man, who had taught her ° 
baby-lips to call him that; she vaguely recalled, § 
as in a dream, his features. Oh, if it were only 3 


true—if there were no trick in it! 
‘“‘James Canton.’?’ Was it so? She wasn’t 


sure, but it somehow seemed so: that the man } 
who had been so much to her, in those forgotten ° 


years, had been called that by the men who had 
been his friends. 


She sat twirling the paper in her fingers, ; 
hesitating between these conflicting feelings and 


thoughts. The policeman stood watching her, 
and waiting. What should she d>? New York 


, had many snares for unwary feet, many pitfalls 
for the ignorant and careless. But she—she had ; 


gone safely through greater danger than there 


could possibly be in this; she had braved more, } 


infinitely more, scores of times. Why should 
she not go? 
If it were true, this charge against her hus- 


band, was it not her duty to herself to prove it | 


so, and in season? If it were false— 

She shuddered. But she got no farther than 
that. If it were false? God help her, she already 
more than half believed it was true. 


Should she not go? Ought she not to go? : 


Must she not go? She would. She rose. 


‘‘T am ready,” she said, simply. 


There were others in the hall of the house to 3 
which she and the policeman went. But, as the ’ 


hall was not yet lighted, she could see only dark 
shadows, that whispered together in a corner 
at the far end. Could it be that they had busi- 
ness there? That they had been about to enter 


the room at the right, from beneath the door of} the law can take hold. 





; head upon the breast of the other one, while his 
trembling arms closed tightly about her. For, 
S all at once, as by a flash of lightning, the past 
was revealed to her. She knew that face: it 
was the face of her long-lost parent. 

‘Father!’ she cried. 

He, too, recognized her; he knew her at once 
-~knew her, in spite of all the vanished years. 

‘Minette!’’ he faltered. 

She released herself from his clasp, after a 
moment, and held out the anonymous message 
» toward him. 

“Do you know anything of this?’’ she said. 

But Jasper Canton sprang forward, caught it 
from her hand, read it, crushed it into a shape- 
less wad of paper, and threw it into the fire. 

‘“‘TIarold Barclay’s writing,” he gasped; ‘I 
would know it anywhere. What does it mean? 
What can—”’ 

But, at this instant, Harold himself opened the 
door from the hall and came in. It was he, with 


¢ others, who had been waiting in the hall, seeming 
; but shadows. 
¢ «Shall I tell you what it means?’ he said. 
;**It means that, if you had been a half-hour 
‘later, this good old man would never have been 
; put to the torture you have inflicted upon him: 
}that I was admitted, long ago, by a servant, and 
have waited in the vain hope that you would go 
before Minette would arrive: that, when you left 
the city where I found her, left in the night, I set 
>to work to discover all about you: to know why 
you fled: to learn where you had taken her: to 
¢ discover your plans. And I think I have made 
a pretty fair success of it.” 

Jasper glared at him sardonically. 

“Doubtless,” he said, ‘‘ you know I am hardly 
>the man to whom you would care to resign the 
woman, to whom you were fool enough to lose 
$ your heart, that stormy night, in Chicago. But 
ST think you have discovered nothing of which 


And the law gives me 





which a light showed brightly? That they had 3 Minette. Minette, leave the room and the house: 
drawn back and retreated, to let her go first? } go to your room at the hotel at once. Go, I say!” 
She laid her hand upon the door-knob. It’ ‘Qh, Minette, Minette,’ cried her father, 
turned silently. She flung the door open. «how could you ever marry this man ?”’ 
There were two men in the room. One sat, ° ‘¢T—I was deceived,’ she stammered. ‘ He— 
in seemingly crushed helplessness, in a deep ¢he had been kind and good tome. And—and 
armchair. The other, who was turned half he said that Mr. Barclay cared—cared nothing, 
toward him, so that his back was to the door and and—and—”’ 
to her, was saying something cruel, something: With both her hands, she suddenly covered 
horrible and wicked: “I am your yer 
James Canton. It is me she married. Good- 
night, dear Uncle Jim!’ These were his words. 
And then the woman sprang straight past the 
man to whom she had promised love and obedi- 
ence as long as life should last, and buried her 


her face, now dyed in blushes, as she spoke. 
‘‘Minette,”’ thundered Jasper, ‘leave this 

house at once, or I will—’ 

| ‘«Wait,’’ said Harold; ‘I have a story to tell. 





Once upon a time, a bad woman got tired of 
living with a man who was worse than herself. 
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So, one night, when the tide was running swiftly 


out to sea, she left a loving message for the man 
she feared and hated; left her bonnet and shawl 
down near the black water—and took the next 
train for the West. It has been a difficult job 
to trace her; but it was done. Mrs. Canton,” 
turning toward the door, ‘‘I think we are ready 
for you.” 

A woman came in, at sight of whom Canton 
started back, holding up his hands to ward her 
off, as if she had been an apparition. 

‘‘ Jasper Canton,”’ said Harold, ‘1 wish you no 
worse fate than to spend the remainder of your 
life with your lawful wife, whom, I see, you 
recognize. You have engaged passage for your- 
self and wife, on an Atlantic steamer, which 
leaves port to-morrow. You expected to have a 
very different companion from the one you will 
have. It is well. Go! 
had intended, and take your real wife with you. 


If you ever breathe the air of America, after | 


twelve o'clock to-morrow, I will see if the law 
has any claim upon you. I happen to know some 
things about you, which will bring you within its 
clutch, in spite of what you say.” 


“Come,” said the woman, laying her hand } 


upon Jasper’sarm. ‘Your gameisup. Come.” 
He went with her, without a word, out into the 


darkness and the night, for he knew that Harold | 


spoke the truth, and that there were things he 


had done, which, if known, would bring him ‘ 


within the clutch of the law. 

“And now, Minette,” said Harold, stepping 
forward te her side, while her father looked 
smiling on; ‘‘dear Minette, here is the dollar 


THE WIFE’S 


BY JEAN 





You have no secret, dear, from me? 
Then, surely, I may look and see 
What here you keep 80 carefully ? 


What treasure does this casket hold? 
Ouly some letters—yellow, old— 
And curling tress of shining gold. 


And here, within this velvet case, 
What do T see? A fair sweet face, 
In which I find some nameless grace. 


Ah, these are treasures that you prize! 
And now, confess: you thonght it wise 
To keep them hidden from my eyes. 


And yet they tell but what I knew 
When first my heart went out to you, 
When for my hand you came to sue. 


T knew that you had “ loved and lost,” 
On passion’s tide been tempest-tossed, 
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DISCOVERY. 
you let fall upon the stones, that awful night in 
Chicago, so long ago. I offer it to you again. Will 
youtake it? Wait. Donot betoo hasty. If you 
‘ take it, it must signify that you take me too, with 
all 1am and alll have. Minette, will you -take 
; it? Remember, the ceremony with that villain 
was futile. It had no legal force. It was a fraud. 
You never were really his wife.’”’ 

Minette’s memory was now clear; not only as 
to the house, not only as to her father, but to 
other things. She walked slowly to a niche in 
the wall, before which a heavy curtain hung, a cur- 
tain she now remembered well, which had not been 
lifted since the day when she was stolen. She 
raised it now. 


She took, from its place there, 
It was the one on which her father 
had taught her to play, in those bygone days, 
;and which he had kept carefully tuned every 
day since, that it might be ready for her when 
she should come home again—if she ever came. 

; She moved slowly, gravely, thoughtfully, back. 
: She came and stood beside her father. She looked . 
g 


a violin. 


straight across it, at Harold; looked as she had 
¢ never looked before; as she would never look at 
‘ another man. 

$ «J will take your money, Harold, your money 
{and all the rest,’ she said, sweetly, ‘‘ when | 
have earned it.””. And she began to play. 

‘« Let us go now. Let us go out softly, and close 
‘the door behind us. . Let us go away into the 
‘darkness, glad that the stars shine through it, 
‘and that we know the end, while the air quiv- 
‘ers and beats with the tender notes of “Annie 
‘ Laurie,” played and sung as none but Minette 
‘ Canton ever played and sang it. 


DISCOVERY. 


LINTON. 


Ere ever I your path had crossed. 
I knew that I could but re-light 


The flame that once had burned so bright 
Upon your hearthstone, day and night. 


~ 


And do T now, you ask, repent 
That, when you wooed, I gave consent? 
Nay, love; you know that I’m content, 


T bless the hour when first we met; 
Nor must you think that I regret 
That, for her sake, you keep these yet. 


Could you forget her? Then I must 
Put in your love but little trust : 
And I, too, one day, shall be dust, 


The past was hers; nor do I care 
That you still think ‘twas sweet and fair, 
Since I the present with you share. 
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BY EMILY 


RANIUM. 


LENNOX. 


Lorine Ricnarps was an artist—not an ama- 
teur one, but one who depended on art for his 
daily bread, and as yet was pinching and 
starving his way to fame, with very little to show 
for it. 

It was a hard life, which was at its worst, one 
airy April morning. He had worked so hard, 
all winter, and had been so enfeebled at the last 
by a fever, that inspiration was at its lowest ebb. 
He sat at the window now, looking over the way 
at a new Queen-Anne cottage that had come up 
with the spring-flowers, and reared its red gables 


among the old forest-trees still standing in that / 


out-of-the-way street. 
“He has some taste—that fellow,” he mused. 
“The little latticed window, with the rose-gera- 


niums in the earthen pots, and the elm-boughs } 


coming down from above, is pretty enough to 
paint— Ah!” 

This exclamation marked the appearance, at 
the window, of a young girl, with a watering- 
pot in her hand. She was a very pretty girl, 
of the blonde-blondine, dressed in blue and 


white, with a kerchief around her neck and } 


a bewitching little cap on her head. 

Loring watched her with a sense of beauty 
and pleasure while she tended the flowers— 
turning the pots around to the warm sunlight, 
plucking off the dry leaves and dead blossoms, 


and sending down, on their upturned pink-and- ; 


white faces, a warm grateful shower. 


She had pretty hands and wrists, that curved | 


gracefully while she plied them. 
a sense of loss’ when she was gone, and he 
turned away from the latticed window, back to 


the unfinished letter lying on the open window- 


ledge. 
‘“‘Dear Binks,’ this letter read: ‘“T have 


about made up my mind not to go in for the} 
I owe fifty dollars now, at} 


Academy - prize. 
Todle’s, for material, and I couldn’t pay the fee 
or have my picture framed decently. Besides, 
I am worked out, and haven’t the ghost of an 


idea. I was hard at it, all winter, you know; } 


and then came that confounded fever, that pulled 
me down to the last notch. I am a mere wreck, 
at present. There is no use talking—a fellow 
can’t do any good work, unless he has some 
comfort to make his mind easy. If that idiot— 
Finney—’ 


Loring had 3 


Here the letter paused. 
about finishing it. 


Loring wondered 
Somehow, he did not feel so 
} despondent as when he began it. He would wait 
awhile, he thought; and he amused himself by 
scribbling over the half-written sheet. 

A bank of blustry clouds was rising in the 
west, and sent a fresh breeze through the window. 
It tossed Loring’s dark curls about and fanned 
his cheeks, till, in sheer delight, he closed his 
eyes and drifted away into dreamland. 

While he slept, the clouds massed themselves 
higher over the April sky: the wind rose so 
fiercely, that the latticed window over the way 
was quickly closed; and Loring’s unfinished 
letter, over which he had written his name 
repeatedly, went whirling out into the street. 

A dash of rain on the roof awakened him. 
He found his correspondence gone, but did not 
concern himself about it. ‘I had made up my 
mind not to send it,’’ he said. 
riddance.” 

There was an empty stretcher on his easel. 
; He turned to it, with a sudden impulse for work. 
‘‘T will paint the face of my pretty neighbor,” 
he said. And, as the days passed, and Lering 
coutinued to catch glimpses of her, he worked 
; more energetically. He had already blocked out 
the window and the tree with a great mass of 
burnt-sienna and chrome-green, and was just 
outlining the face, when he received a mysterious 
letter through the mail. It contained money— 
more money than Loring had ever had at one 
time—a hundred-dollar bill. It was folded, too, 
in his own letter to Binks, which had whirled 
‘ out of the window three days before. 


“Tt’s a good 


There was 
a little card with it, inscribed with delicate 
: writing, in these words: “ From a friend of art. 
‘ The beautiful things are hardest in the achieve- 
ment.” 

A subtle fragrance came from the folds of this 
mysterious missive. Loring smelled it, sprang 
to his feet, and cried exultantly: 

“ Rose-geranium !” 

Foolish fellow that he was, he felt his heart 
} bound ; and, seizing his brush, he began to paint, 
} excitedly saying: 

} My angel! Her face shall win me fame, or 

I will never paint a line again.” 

From that hour, he worked in a frenzy of zea). 
The picture grew into perfection, till the latticed 
(387) 
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window, full of its flowers, and with the lovely; ‘Mr. Richards,’ she said, holding out her 


girlish face bending over them, was painted in 
every detail as Loring had seen them. 

He called the picture ‘‘ Rose-Geranium,” and } 
sent it to the Academy, where it was fortunate | 
enough to be hung on the line. ; 

On the first day of the exhibition, only invited 
guests were admitted. Among them, however, 
were Mr. Henry Stratton and his daughter Dora. 

“I don’t think much of these daubs, my 
dear,’ said the former, who was a fine critic. 

‘¢ Let us go into the north gallery,” said Dora, } 
who had been scanning the catalogue. 

Mr. Stratton followed her. They soon came 
face-to-face with Loring Richards’s picture. 

‘Why, bless my soul,” cried the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘ Dora, that is you! Why didn’t you tell 
me you were posing?” 

‘I didn’t know it, papa,’’ she said, blushing } 
deeply. ‘“‘I—I1 believe Mr. Richards has his 
studio across the street from us.” 

‘“Humph! He has, has he? Well, he hasn’t 
made a bad stagger at a picture. That's you, } 
to a dot, Dora—by Jove! We must have that 
picture, if money will buy it. ‘ Rose-Geranium’ ; 
—ha! ha! The young scamp knows what he is } 
about. ‘Richards,’ did you say? Dora, my } 


§ 


4 


dear, you will make that fellows fortune, with 
your flower-pots.”’ 

How Dora’s little heart fluttered with pride 
and joy, at all this. She did not tell, however, 
how she had watched behind the latticed window, 
to see the pale-faced artist, with the dark hungry 
eyes and earnest thoughtful brow, go out and } 
come in. He looked so frail and forlorn, and he g 
would have been so handsome if he had been well ! 3 

But what triumph it was for Loring, when | 
the first prize was awarded him, and all the 
newspapers began to rave of his picture, of his | 
method and finish, the grace of his subject, its § 
execution, etc., etc. That would have been glory } 
enough. But, when he came home in a fever of } 
excitement, he found a letter from Mr. Henry } 
Stratton, asking him to call at his house that } 
evening. $ 

Loring had only two suits of clothes, his now i 
shabby everyday-outfit and a full-dress suit of ; 
broadcloth. He donned the latter, though not } 
without many misgivings as to its ayy a 
ness. It served one end, however, for he looked 


than ever. 
She came forward to meet him, and her soft 


very well in it, and Dora thought him handsomer | 


hand, with a pretty kind of confusion, ‘‘] am 
glad to see you. My father will be down in a 
moment. Will you be seated, please?” 

Loring sat down. He was trembling in every 
limb, and a strange feeling of weakness came 
over him. 

‘“‘Miss Stratton,’ he managed to say, “I 
think I ought to beg your pardon for having 
stolen your face, as a model; but—’” 

“Oh!” interrupted Dora, generously, ‘I was 
very much flattered, I assure you; and papa is 
so much pleased, that he wants to buy your 
picture.” 

‘‘You are very kind,” faltered poor Loring, 
whose head seemed to be going around in a 
strange way: the room, with all its luxurious 
appointments, its Turkish drapery, pictures, aud 
bric-a-brac, was like a kaleidoscope. 

‘‘T—I think I have to thank you for something 


‘else,’ said Loring, with a great effort. “I 


received the letter and—the money. I know it 
was you who sent them, and—and—believe me, 


$1 am very grateful.” 


“Hush!” said Dora, softly, laying her hand 
on his arm. ‘My father is coming.” 

Loring heard Mr. Stratton’s step. He rose 
and shook hands with him. How the room did 


; whirl! Mr. Stratton said a great many kind 


things; but it was all very vague in Loring’s 
mind. He remembered that the last thing Mr. 
Stration did was to put a check in his hand. 
He saw the figure was quite large, and then 
everything faded away. Like a dream, he heard 
Dora’s voice saying: 

«*Put him on the sofa. He has fainted.’’ 

Then came weeks of blank existence, followed, 
at last, by a day when he opened his eyes and 
saw, beside him, the face that had haunted his 
fever-dreams, yet always eluded him. 

He reached over, and took Dora’s little white 
hand, that rested on his pillow. She blushed, 
but did not draw it away. 

‘TI thought I had lost you,’’ he said, touching 
the pink finger-tips to his lips, ‘‘and ] was very 
unhappy. I have been quite sick—haven’t 1?’’ 

‘Yes; very sick,” she answered, tenderly. 

‘‘And you have nursed me?”’ 

She smiled assent. 

“How good you have been! You seem 
destined always to do something for me. I 
wonder what it will be next?” 

‘What do you want me to do?’’ she said, 


white gown made a graceful sweep over the} bending her head aside, so that he could not see 
carpet. She was very simply dressed. But, at } her face, though he looked at it earnestly. 


her belt, she wore a bunch of pink-and-white 
rose-geraniums. 





t though I have no right to ask it.” 


‘IT want you to love me,” he said, boldly, 
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‘‘T have done that already,’ she said. ‘Ask } hesitation. ‘I don’t need to care about money, 


me something else.” 


‘‘T dare not ask you what I wish,’ he said, 


trying weakly to draw her face down close to 
his. ‘*Won’t you kiss me, Dora?” 


She turned her sweet face now, and, bending 


over, did what he asked, with the ready com- 
pliance of a loving heart. 
around her. 


He put his arms 


‘Darling,’ he whispered. ‘Would you be 
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though I shouldn’t, anyhow. 
and, ‘with all my earthly goods, I thee endow’ 
in exchange,’ with a saucy smile, that changed 
to a look of ineffable affection, ‘for the happi- 
ness which you alone can give me.’ 


saying. 
wife went abroad, and Loring sent home the 
fruit of his study in Rome, the honers of the 


1 am rich, Loring, 


‘‘Nothing succeeds like success’ is a true 
When Loring Richards and his young 


willing to promise to marry a beggar like me, if; Academy were showered on him, and he is now 


someday he were able to marry you?” 


‘*[ would marry you,”’ she answered, without 


LOVE 





BY MBS. 


“CutLp, beware! Have a care! 
Love is false, and love is fair,” 
Says the grandame at her weaving. 
“Tf he come with timid wooing, 
Or with bolder words pursuing, 
Listen not: he is deceiving, 
For your future hurt and grieving — 
Love is ever false and fair!” 


“ Love is false, love is fair— 

Trust to me to have a care!” 

Says the maiden; “TI believe her; 

And if he, the bold deceiver, 

Dare to come with lips a-smiling, 

Or with honeyed words beguiling, 

I will flout him! 1 will scout him! 

All his witcheries reviling,” 

Says the maiden, gayly smiling, 
“Trust to me to have a care!” 
“Let mein! Let mein! 

For sweet pity, let me in!" 

Cries a voice in woeful pleading. 

Quickly now the maiden, speeding, 

Opes the door, and there is lying 

Begyar-boy a-sobbing, sighing, 

Locks of gold, wet with dew, 

Rosebud mouth, eyes of blue, 

Seeking hers in mute appealing, 

Dimpled hand in hers a-stealing. 

To her breast, silken nest, 

Tenderly the maiden folds him, 

Crooning softly as she holds him, 

Till he gently sinks to rest. 


“Child, beware! Have a care! 
Any semblance love can wear!” 
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considered the best young American painter living 
—of his own school, at least. 
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Cries the grandame at her weaving. 

* Watch him well, bid him tell— 
Though, for that, there’s no believing— 
What his name, whence he came, 


For perchance ‘tis love deceiving! 
* Naught care T what his name,” 
Says the maiden to the dame. 
Flaming up in sudden passion. 
‘ Better far, I trow, twould be, 

If your speech took other fashion, 
Than to rail at charity. 


7 


‘ 


* As for this poor babe a-sleeping, 
Even now in dreams a-weeping— 
Tretty dear! have no fear, 

Naught to harin shall come a-near— 
If ‘tis love, as you say, 
He will show his wings some day,” 

“To your rueing and undoing, 

Show his wings and fly away.” 
Wings the fleetest—lhush, my sweetest— 

“T will bind past all antying,” 

Says the maiden, softly sighing, 
“ Love shall never fly away.” 


“Love is false, love is fair, 

Silly maidens to ensnare,” 

Sighs the grandame at her weaving; 
“Love brings ever bitter grieving, 

Sorrow sore past all believing, 

And a weary weight of care.” 
“Love is true! Love is fair! 

Every ill of life beguiling,” 

Sings the maid, with lips a-smiling, 
“ Love ia tender, true, and fair!” 





HE BABY’S EPITAPH. 


BY JAMES W. 


A YEAR on earth, given to condensing love; 
A week of pain, the boon of Adam's race; 
A baby carried to the burying-place ; 

An angel waiting in the home above. 


~e 


PHILLIPS. 


Oh, who can guess how lovely it may be 
To feel the gentle frost of Azrael’s breath, 
When nothing but the little brook of death 
Lies between Beulah and the nursery ! 
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[Mntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1885, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 259, 


CHAPTER XXXVITI. 
Dayron bent his head somewhat haughtily, as 
he replied to Chapperton, saying : 
«When I know the object of this conversation, 
it may explain what seems to me a little remark- 


able. You may have an intimacy with the Brooks } 


family which warrants a discussion of its affairs. 
[ have nothing of the kind.” 

Chapperton smiled incredulously, and again 
smoothed his mustache, while he regarded the 
face in the glass with keen interest. 


«Ah, that will never do, my fine fellow. — It is 


well known that a very prosperous opening has 
brought you into close relationship with this new 
millionaire; and you have been received with 
such especial grace by the young lady, that she 
is losing all ambition for the grand social success 
that lies before her.” 

Dayton did not speak; but a swift indignant 
change came over his features. He partly rose 
from his chair, but sat down again, as if resolved 
to hear all that the man had to say. Chapperton 
went on: 

‘‘Mrs. Brooks—a charming woman, who has 
a great regard for you—is troubled about the 
scandal your attention to her daughter has 
occasioned, and, in strict confidence, has spoken 
to me about it. Indeed, it is almost with her 
sanction that I have sought this interview. She 
is inclined to believe that you will withdraw 
quietly from all intimate association with her 
daughter, when once informed of the rumors 
that it occasions; for the gossip of a mésalliance 
like this would fall like frost on her daughter's 
brilliant prospects. Ido not mean to hurt your 
feelings, my dear fellow; but you must admit 
that the duty of a high-minded man would be to 


withdraw, at the first hint, from a position of this } has taken. 


kind.” }or in any other way, proposed for her hand.” 
Dayton turned quietly, and looked Chapperton ' “One moment!’ exclaimed Dayton, rising 
in the face. {from his chair. ‘The conversations you may 
‘You say this to me in behalf of Mrs. ; have had with Mrs. Brooks were confidential or 
Brooks ?”’ } otherwise, as you may choose to regard them; 
«As her friend and—and yours,” stammered but there seems to be a shadow of dishonor in 


Chapperton, rather disturbed by the glance he } listening to them. 


received. 
(340) 


; ‘And she knew that, in some form, I might be 
» addressed on the subject ?”’ 

‘*She knew that, as a friend to all parties, | 
> might think it best to inform you, I suppose ; 
but the thing was not directly spoken of.” 
. Here Chapperton seemed to struggle with 
; himself awhile. Then his face cleared up with 
}an expression of frankness. Leaning forward, 
} and placing one hand on Dayton’s knee, his 
manner became more confidential. 

‘‘The truth is, my dear friend, I have under- 
taken this affair, altogether, in order to prevent 
the most ruinous blundering. Mrs. Brooks is 
} greatly exercised, and may be rashly imprudent 
; Fortunately, she has made me her confidant just 

in time. The other day, there was a grand scene 

in the household. That pretty angel-faced girl, 
’ who sometimes appears with Miss Brooks, has 
2 been denounced for leading the young lady into 
> the dangerous frivolities of your society. Miss 
Brooks, in striving to defend her protégée, was 
s charged with forgetting her high station, in a 
} preference for her mother’s agent, and ordered te 
} dismiss him from her acquaintance forever. I do 
3 not know, exactly, how this was met by the young 
3 lady; but it ended in a charge of some secret 
; engagement between you, and almost in an oath 
¢ that, if it should terminate in a marriage, not one 
‘ dollar of the mother’s great wealth should ever 
go to the daughter or her husband. This threat 
; Mrs. Brooks repeated to me with bitter empha- 
‘sis, and she is a woman to carry it out. This 
is the reason that I have taken the liberty 
{of speaking to you. Up to this time, Miss 
; Brooks has refused to dismiss you, or to promise 
‘ anything that her mother demands, and it seems 
3 that Brooks himself sustains her in the stand she 


) 
) 
2 
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She denies that you have secretly, 


As to the young lady, I 
3 cannot permit her name io be mentioned here. 
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It should have been sacred to you,'as it is to § she held, or throwing herself down an one of the 
myself.”’ couches, in absolute weariness of life. 

Chapperton arose also, blandly and with a: She had been lying in this state of dreary dis- 
gentle smile. He did not, in the least, seem to? appointment some minutes, with her eyes closed 
feel the rebuke that lay as much in Dayton’s > and her heart aching, when a servant opened the 
manner as in his words. All that he wished had door, and, while he was announcing that gentle- 
been accomplished. The young man was aroused, } man, Dayton followed him into the room. 
his pride wounded, his sense of honor touched} Dorothea had been striving to keep the tears 
painfully. The very pallor of his countenance 3 back ; but, when she sprang from the couch, they 
was a proof of this, that filled the crafty diplo-} were trembling on her lashes, and she began to 
matist with satisfaction. shrink with terror lest’ he should know their 

Turning to his image in the glass, to'which he $ cause, and stood ‘before him almost like a culprit. 
was constantly appealing for sympathy, he gave } Never had the young man approached Doro- 
it a look of self-gratulation, before his visitor had ’ thea Brooks so reverently, never had he felt so 
fairly left the room. keenly the superiority of her conduct over his 

“Tf that does not force things to a crisis, noth- { own. How trivial all her girlish faults appeared, 
ing will,’ he said, talking to his image aloud. ; compared with the stubborn pride that had con- 
‘I got in enough about the girl to let him under- ; sidered the barrier of wealth sufficient to justify 
stand that she is ready to defy the world for his { a silence unworthy of them both. 
sake, and, vpon my word, I think she is; nothing; ‘It is happiness to see you again, greater hap- 
else could make her so careless of all the honor ; piness to find you alone and—I hope—a little glad 
we are ready to give her. That will lend him to see me.” 
courage to stand the chance of forgiveness, with}. Dorothea had given her hand to his so quietly 
all the plunder, when the old lady relents—as 3 that it chilled him a little; but he held it so close 
if such women ever did relent! They should ; that his own swiftly-beating heart sent a thrill 
be cajoled, flattered, fawned upon. I only hope? to hers, which began to flutter like a bird dis- 
this high-toned young fellow will put in his pro- ; turbed in its sleep. 
posal now, when her vanity is in full force and } ‘“‘T have been away so long,” he said, 
her wrath at fever-heat. Then Brooks would ; “making myself miserably unhappy. Have you 
step into the contest, and be swept away with > cared for that? Have you missed me at all?’ 
the rest; and I— Well, about that, we shall} She struggled a little, and drew her hand away 
see—we shall see. It will go hard if a life } from him. All this came so suddenly upon her 
spent in behalf of society should not have some ; that her pride took alarm. 
reward.” 








‘Do not shrink from me. If there is anything 
Here Chapperton smiled knowingly on his image } to forgive, be generous and forgive it now; for 
in the glass, and it smiled back upon him with} I love you, Dorothea, better than my own life, 
such lively appreciation that the original felt as better than my own soul. I did not know it; 
if it must be rubbing its hands, out of sight, in} perhaps it was not true when we first met, and 
full sympathy with his own velvet palms. i since then I have tried to strangle the passion 
Dorothea was alone, meantime, and so unhappy ; that self-respect and the pride of manhood for- 
that the sumptuous rooms in which she strayed } bade to me. Tell me, tell me. Oh, am I explain- 
to and fro seemed like a prison to her—a prison } ing all this to youin vain? Have you not known 
with open gates, which she did not care to pass, } how dearly I love you?” 
lest the one being who haunted her thoughts} Dorothea looked at him earnestly. She had 


‘might come and find her absent. convinced herself so completely of his indiffer- 


Day after day she had refrained from joining 3 ence that the passionate earnestness of this lan- 
the throng downstairs, where her mother went? guage almost frightened her, and drove back the 
more frequently than usual; and, in her absence, } full tide of happiness that rose and swelled 
Mrs. Humphrey Vose was permitted to hold her } through her heart. afterward. 
morning receptions with a renewed lease of popu-3 «You cannot believe me. You are angry that 
larity, for the rival she had begun to dread and I have said so much; or dared to speak at all, 
hate with equal fervor seemed to have disap-} now that the inequality between us is so great.” 
peared from the scene. Dayton spoke humbly, for great love had made 

One morning, Dorothea had been wandering } him doubtful. 
from window to window, looking into the street; ‘It seems so strange that you should say this. 
to see nothing that interested her, attempting { I cannot realize it all at ence. I cannot believe 
to read, but unable to fix her mind on the book } it even now. I am bewildered. Anything that 

Vor. XC.—18. 
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I might say would have so little meaning,’ said ; 
Dorothea. ‘+All is so different from my old life, § 
when it seemed natural that people should care $ 
forme. Then, perhaps—perhaps—I expected it ; 
but here, I doubt if there is any such thing as $ 
love.”’ ; 

‘“‘ Yet, Dorothea, it is here that I have learned : 
that love is the one great blessing that God has { 
given to His creatures; here, the happiness of my } 
life must be confirmed or destroyed by a word 
from your lips. I love you—I love you so much, } 
that this one minute of doubt is torture. Tell me } 
—tell me that this great love is returned, or drive } 
me forth an humbled and bankrupt man.” : 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Att at once, Dorothea’s whole spirit was } 
aroused; her face lighted up, her lips curved ; 
into a smile. With a thrill of delight that ran } 
through her whole being, she comprehended in ; 
full that this man loved her. The thought had 
been too sudden for belief. Her intelligence 
grasped it now, as waves seize upon the reflection 
of a star. 

Clasping both her hands, she reached them 
out to him. 

“This is my answer,” 
answer.” 

Dayton took the clasped hands in his, drew 
her closer to him, and gathered a sweeter answer 
from her lips. Just then, the door opened, and 
Mrs. Brooks came into the room. 


3 
; 
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$ 
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she said; ‘this is my 


She paused 
a moment, regarding the scene she had disturbed 
with a look of cynical scorn, from which Dorothea 
shrunk, crimson with agitation. 

Dayton did not release her hands; but, un- 
dismayed, advaneed a step nearer to the mother. : 
+« You have come, madam, to witness the seal 
of my engagement to your daughter,”’ he said, 
with calm dignity. ‘ We only await your sanc- 
tion, if it may be graciously accorded, before ; 
entreating the consent of Mr. Brooks.”’ 8 

Mrs. Brooks stood motionless a few moments, $ 
after this appeal had been made, regarding Day- } 
ton with a cold and alnmiost insulting stare. } 
Then she drew off her gloves, and tossed them } 

5 
‘ 
, 
3 
4 


upon the nearest table. 

‘“‘T have expected this, in some form,’ she 
said; ‘‘but the audacity of this proceeding is } 
more than I beli¢ved possible. If this young 
tady has consented te marry you, of eourse she 
must have named the only condition under which } 
you can enter my family.’ 

‘“*No, no,’’ broke in Dorothea; ‘*I have said , 
nothing. I, did not know that the time would } 
ever come whén that threat, made ina passion, 
would be mentioned again.’’ 


‘ kept me silent so long. 
; Brooks and myself meet on equal terms. 





The poor girl trembled from head to foot, and 
a look of piteous pleading broke through the love- 
light that had shone in her eyes, a minute before. 

“It was hardly fair to tempt my agent to 
commit himself to an empty engagement, withont 
informing him that 1 have already.warned you 
that not a cent of my money will ever reach him 
after his marriage with my. daughter.’ ‘Then, 
turning to Dayton, she said: “A marriage that 
will insure Dorothea Brooks’s disinheritance is 
not exactly what you seek, I fancy; and, when 
I repeat. this assurance,.you need have no hesi- 
tation in withdrawing. I suppose you,”’ she said, 
turning to her daughter, “will not insist on 
considering this farce an engagement, now that 
he is honestly made aware of the only condition 
on which it can ever be carried out.” 

“IT would not hold him by the finest. silken 
thread that was ever twisted,’ said Dorothea, 
drawing her hands from Dayton’s clasp with 
an impulse of tender pride. ‘It is true, he did 
not know of the bitter threat you have just 
repeated ; and a proposal made in such ignorance 
is, of course, void. Mr. Dayton knows that he 
leaves this room as free as when he entered it.’’ 

“All that you have told me, I was prepared to 


$meet when I entered this room,’’ said Dayton. 


‘“‘ Indeed, but for the information given to me by 
one of your own friends, madam—iutended as 
& warning against my presuimption—I should 
not have been here. The certainty that you had 
made a threat which, from my own knowledge of 
your indomitable will, I was sure you would not 
swerve from, removed all the scruples that have 
I feel now that Miss 
It is 
for her to choose between the wealth you can 


: bestow——-and the position in fashionable life it 


will, no doubt, insure to her—and the entire 


‘ love of an earnest man: which is not, after all, 


so unworthy of acceptance as you seem to con- 
sider.” 

Mrs. Brooks made a gesture of disdain. 

**T have made a love-match myself, and know 
all that it implies. If my daughter chooses to 
imitate that experience, she has my free consent ; 
but only on the terms already pronounced. Take 
your choice, Dorothea Brooks, and let us have an 
end of this scene.’’ 

““My choice was made when I gave both my 
hands to Mr. Dayton, only a few minutes ago. I 
did not consider your power to enrich us then, 


3 I do not implore it now. The consent you have 


given is eneugh, only let’ us feel that it is cor- 
dially bestowed. Your blessing, dear mother, 
will be worth more to us than all the riches you 
withhold.” 
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“If my agent values the consent that comes 
to him with an empty-handed bride, he is wel- 
come to it,” said the lady, with a disdainful 
wave of the hand. ‘ Only make as little scandal 
about the affair as you can. My own part in it 
shall be thoroughly understood. That of my 
husband will soon be ascertained. If he vipat 
diate the whole thing, as I have, well and good ; 
if not, you will probably find how much his ; 
approval is worth. Iam waititig with just a} 
little curiosity to see where all this will end.” 

“It is possible that Ma. Brooks may know—for 
he is one of the directors of the company—that I ¢ 
de not offer myself to his daughter without pos- ’ 
sessing all] reasonable means for her support in 
any place where our fortune may be cast. The 
modest services T have rendered that company } 
have at least met with this reward—a fact of § 
which you may not have full kno vledge. Believe } 
me, madam, I should not have made this proposal 
for your daughter, had I not been prepared to} 
do it as an independent man.” t 

‘I know nothing of that. How our company : 
deals with its agents and employés is no concern } 
of mine. For once in his life, Mr. Brooks has ; 
made himself of some use in my affairs, and } 
saves me the trouble of inquiry into its method of ' 
doing business. In the formation and conduct ‘ 
of the corporation, he has managed everything } 
for me. It gives him position almost as if he were 
a capitalist himself; but he may as well remem- 


3 





ber that a day of accounting will come, swift and / 
sure, when he presumes too far on the power I 
have given him. When that accounting shall be 
demanded, his position may be very much like 
your own.” é 

Here Mrs. Brooks made a low salutation, with ’ 
which she intended to overwhelm Dayton with 
eontempt, and, entering the next room, shut the | 
door. 

Dorothea started forward with an exclamation | 
of distress; but Dayton drew her back, folding 
her for a. moment in his arms, and kissed the ' 
tears from her pale cheek. 

“Do not entreat—do not even ask—anything ‘ 
more than the consent she has flung at us. Once 
spoken, she will not revoke it. Now TI am free / 
to approach your father. Have no fear of the 
result. Heis my friend. Before another day is 
gone, I will tell him everything, Till theh, let us ' 
be hopeful.” 





CHAPTER XL. 

As fortune would have it, when Dayton went § 
down the steps of the hotel, intent on this pur- 
pose, he saw Mr. Brooks himself driving up, in ; 
his road-wagon. 3 


; There—she is all right,’ 





“Ah, Dayton: the very man for me,” cried 
Mr. Brooks, as he pulled up.’ ‘‘Come, jump in: 
I am going to the lake. You have nothing on 
hand for a'couple of hours, have you?” 

“Your driving-up is quite opportune,” said 
Dayton, as he sprang lightly to a seat beside the 
other. “I was coming to seek you: I have 
something serious to say.” 

“Wait a minute,” answered the other. ‘That 
nigh mare is pulling the very arms off me, and, 
till I get her down, I shall have my hands full. 
’ after the lapse of seme 
minutes, during which they had left the avenue 
and reached the road to the lake. ‘I am at 
your service now. What can I do for you?” 

‘What I have to say is soon said,’ was the 
answer. And he proceeded, frankly, to speak 
of his love for Dorothea, and of his hopes. 

Brooks listened in silence; only, now and 
then, he gave the off sorrel a flick with his whip. 

««T have come to you at once,” said the young 
man, with some little embarrassment, ‘‘as the 
only honorable course. Of course, I have spoken 
to your daughter. In—in fact, 1 have her per- 
mission to mention the matter to you.” 

Brooks gave the sorrel another flick, and then 
asked, with sudden seriousness : 

‘‘ What does her mother say about it ?”’ 

‘‘Her mother will not hear of it. At least, 
she says, if we marry, she will disinherit Doro- 
thea. Of course, that does not influence me. 
But I wish, if possible, to win a more willing 
consent from her, and I thought you might 


‘influence her. I don’t want the money: you 
‘know me well enough to know I am not a 


fortune-hunter.”’ 
“Yes, I know that. But, my dear lad, it is 


; best to be frank at the beginning. I, personally, 


like you well enough—you have long been aware 


/ of that. I believe, too, that marriage should 


come by mutual affection, and not be based 
merely on conventional consideration. If my 
child loves you—and she is of an age to decide 
that matter for herself—nothing would give me 
greater satisfaction than to bestow her on you, 


‘ if Talone were to be consulted. But her mother’s 


opposition,” and now he spoke with even more 
seriousness, ‘‘ puts a different face on the affair. 
Long ago, I made up my mind not to oppose my 
wife in anything I could avoid: and Dorothea’s 
marriage is a case in point. Thot is, I will not 
insist on ‘yes’ when she wishes to ‘say ‘no.’ 


; Of course, I would never’ force my daughter to 


marry against her will. But I think,” reflect- 


‘ ively, “a mother has some rights.” 


“Perhaps, when you talk with her,’ said 
Dayten, “she may—” 
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“Perhaps,” and he spoke kindly ; ‘but I doubt ;} of my past life, or else you will hardly under- 
it. However, let that rest for a moment. I also; stand exactly how I feel—uot only in regard to 
have been wishing to consult you. Itisa proof : these people, but as to my wish to get my wife’s 
of the high consideration in which I hold you— ° free consent to Dorothea’s marriage.” 

a proof that I will do all I can to forward your; ‘Your confidence is a high honor,” replied 
wish—that I take you into my confidence.” ; the young man. ‘But is it necessary? I have 

‘You consult me?’ The question was asked ; no right to inquire into your private affairs.” 
with surprise, but also with evident gratification. ; ‘As to that, you, as a suitor for my daughter, 
The young man’s face, in fact, flushed with ; have as much right to know about my antecedents 
pleasure. > as I have to inquire about yours. In these cases, 

‘Yes. You know Mr. Burritt, the father of; there should be mutual trust: and trust never 
my wife. I need not disguise from you—for you 3 goes without knowledge.” 
must have seen it for yourself—that he is in an ‘“‘At least, I will respect your confidence.”’ 
uncomfortable position. For the parent of ome *‘Just so. Iam, as you know, English-born. 
as rich as his. daughter, he is living quite beneath } My family is an old one, and not without fortune. 
him, so to speak. There are also other persons, ? But, of course, as in all such families, the estate 
whom you also know, that I wish, if possible, to? goes to the eldest son; and, as I am only the 
help: they are Mrs. Hilton and her daughter.” } third son, I was comparatively portionless. In 

‘“‘T understand,” said Dayton, seeing that the; spite of these narrow means, however, I com- 
other paused. ‘I quite appreciate your wish.” § mitted the unpardonable fault—in my father’s 

‘Up there in the valley, all alone in his old- estimation, at least—of falling in love with the 
age— perhaps thinking he is neglected, even ; daughter of the clergyman with whom I was 
forgotten—life is a weary thing for him. Now, ; boarding, as a pupil. There were two daughters, 
what I propose is this: it is to bring him down; both charming; but it was the elder whom 
here. I have heard of a cottage on the lake, I loved. The attraction was mutual. Both the 
which, I think, will be the very thing for them: 3 girls had been, as it were, like sisters to me; 
for I mean that Mrs. Hilton and her daughter we read, sang, walked, boated together; there 
shall come also, and shall live with him. Iam was hardly an hour, when I was not engaged 
going to look at it now. The lease is as good as; over my books, that we were not together. It 
executed, provided I like the place. We can{all came on me, at last, like a flash. What 
have the villa to-morrow, if we choose. There} I thought friendly regard, I discovered, one day, 
is but one drawback: the ground has been let; to be passionate love. The father—a bookworm, 
for a garden-party, next week; but that will not } if ever there was one—had never suspected such 
interfere with any inmates the house may have; } a thing; but, when I went to him with my con- 
and I said, at once, that this would be no objec-  fession, he said, promptly and decisively, that there 
tion. In fact, Mr. Burritt and the others may must be no promise on either side until I had 
come at once.” ; seen my father. So I went home on my bootless 

The cottage, when they reached it, proved 3 errand: for of course you guess that my parents 
to be a very picturesque affair, built on the would not hear of it. My father stormed, until 
margin of the lake, from which it rose, story on} I feared he would have an attack of apoplexy, 
story, with a tower over all, the ground terraced ; and ended by virtually casting me off. ‘I will 
all around it. It looked, as Dayton said, “like ; give you a little money,’ he said, ‘which is all 
a bird’s-nest stuck against the hill.” Flowers ; you will ever get—enough to carry you to 
were everywhere. They bloomed in clusters; ; America and staxt you there; but you need 
they rambled over porches; they draped the; never expect another shilling, unless you mend 
entrances to grottoes. At one side, where the} your ways. My advice to you is to be off by the 
ground was more level, there was quite an} next packet and forget your silly idyl. If you 
extensive garden. do that, and I find I can rely on you, I will do 

‘It is here the garden-party is to be,” said 3 more for you, in time. Great heaven! to think 
Brooks. ‘You see, it will not interfere in the; of your throwing yourself away on a girl without 
least with the occupants of the cottage.” a penny—when, with your name and _ position, 

“Certainly you could not find, anywhere, you might have the pick of half the heiresses 
a prettier place,’ said Dayton. in the county!’ And, with that, he rang the 

“T will write to-night,” remarked his. com- bell and had me shown to the door. 
panion, as they drove back to Saratoga. ‘In ‘‘I did what most young men, in ‘hot blood, 
fact, I feel I cannot do too much for Mr. Burritt. > would, I fear, do, under similar circumstances. 
The truth is Dayton, I must tell you something; If my father had put a term, even of years, 
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before me, I would have waited, hoping to win $ he knew her weakness, and that she would be 
his consent at last. But this imperious style of} ashamed of the good old man, before her fine 
his angered me beyond description. I do not} acquaintances; but he told of his hiring the 
defend myself. I hurried back to my sweetheart, : house, adding: ‘‘1I intend it for Mrs. Hilton and 
found means to see her secretly, and persuaded } Rue: Rue is such a friend to Derothea, that it 
her to a runaway-match. But, no sooner was? will be a geod thing for our girl; and Mrs. 
the ceremony known, than a letter came from? Hilton and her daughter both will be better for 
my father’s solicitor, enclosing a sum of money, ? a few weeks on the lake.” But, though he had 
with the statement that ‘it was all I would ever 3 thought opposition probable, he was not prepared 
receive.” As to seeing me or my wife, no en-} for the rage into which his wife went. 

treaty, I was informed, would ever move my 
parents to it. CHAPTER XLI. 

‘It was then that I resolved, in part, to take ; Tue next day, when Chapperton visited Mrs. 
my father’s advice. I would come to America, } Brooks, she proposed another walk, and, when 
I said, but not to forget my love—on the con-: quite alene by themselves, in an unfrequented 
trary, to make a fortune for her; for, at that | place, touk him into her confidence. 
time, in England, we all thought America an} “This man—my husband, I mean,’’ she broke 
El Dorado, with the very roads paved with gold.” ; forth, forgetting all wifely and even womanly reti- 

The speaker stopped, and, for « while, drove 3 cence, *‘has insulted me—yes, grossly insulted 
on in silence. Evidently the emotion called up} me. He has hired a place for that woman and 
by the past was, for the time, too much for him. } her daughter—” 

At last, just as the hotels at Saratoga were; “ Mrs. Hilton, the schoolmistress, you mean,”’ 
looming into sight, he resumed: silkily interposed Chappertou. ‘ We have spoken 

“There is not much more to tell,’ he said. $ of her before.” 

“TI did not find America the El Dorado I had “Yes, Mrs. Hilton. He has hired a place, I 
expected. And I had not been here long, before } say, out on the lake—that pretty cottage near 
I heard the most dreadful news from home: my } the end—the one with the terraces and espla- 
wife was dead. I had no longer anyone to love. nade—the one where Mrs. Humphrey Vose is 
I had no object left in life. At this time,’’ 3 to have her garden-party, next week: and he is 
hurrying on, “I was at Mr. Burritt’s, where? going to establish the woman and her daughter 
I made the acquaintance of: his daughter, my 3} there, on the pretense that Dorothea is such a 
present wife. More than a year passed. In | friend of Rue’s, and that it is a good thing that 
word, things came around in such a way, after} they should see each other often. Did you ever 
awhile, that I asked her hand in marriage, and she hear of such hypocrisy? Oh!’ twisting and 
accepted me. Lowe her, at least, consideration. } untwisting her fingers, in her passion, “‘ that I 
She knows she was not my first-love. As I gave} should have to suffer this indignity! But I will 
her but half a heart, my duty is to thwart word have my revenge yet.” 

as little as possible. That is why I do not think; Her companion said to himself, with inward 
I ought to cross her, in this matter. That is why exultation: ‘‘She is getting jealous. The game 
I counsel .patience—waiting—in hope she will} is my own.” But, aloud, he said, in his usual 
come round. I have never spoken to anyone} insinuating manner, ignoring what she meant: 
before, Dayton, as I speak to you now. I do} “It is part of a plot, you think, to make his 
not know what it is that draws me to you. You? daughter take the place which you should 
seem to me already like a son. But here we are} occupy. We talked of that, too, the other day.” 
at. the hotel. Good-bye, for the present.” ‘¢It is more than that.”’ 

True to his word, Mr. Brooks wrote his letter “Ah! I see. But the other is bad enough. 
that night, informing Mr. Burritt of his plan, } Let us discuss that first. It is you, my dear Mrs. 
and urging him to come at once to Saratoga and 3 Brooks, who should be receiving the homage of 
bring Mrs. Hilton with him. He also wrote to} society—I mean its homage to a greater extent 
Rue, at Lake Luzerne. Having thus committed than even now—for, already, as I know, on all 
himself irrevocably, he sought his wife, in order } hands, you are its favorite, and destined to be its 
to tell her what he had done; for he knew that, } queen. It is not the daughter, but you, who has 
if she objected, it would be best to be able-to say } the future. Instead of the unformed manners of 
that it was too late to draw back. a young girl,-you have those of a woman of 

His suspicion that she would oppose the} the world.” He could hardly keep down a 
scheme was fully borne out. He did not go so? smile, at the simpering look of consciousness 
far even as to say he had sent for her father— } with which this gross flattery was received. 
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“Instead of the awkward carriage of raw } 
sevenieen, you have the imperinl grace of a} 
Eugénie. Put your daughter at the head of } 
society, when you are by? My. dear Mrs. 
Brooks, as I told you in our other interview, it 
is impossible. ‘The man must be insane.” 
‘*No, he shall not do it,’’ cried the angry 
woman, pausing in her walk, and stamping ber 
foot passionately. ‘ More than that. He shall } 
not, as I said before, insult me in other ways. I 
will have my revenge. Yes, I will get a divorce. 
You hinted at such a remedy once. You spoke 
of the fact that he contributed nothing to my 
maintenance, as furnishing good ground for it—”’ 


‘Yes, aud the way is easy enough. Buy a 
cottage at Newport, and become a nominal 
resident there—getting what the law calls a 
domicile. Divorces, are easily obtained in Rhode 
Island. Besides, my dear madam, you ought to 
have a social success there, as well as here: and 
I think [ could insure you such a suceess. I 
know the very villa for you: a beautiful one, } 
just now for sale, in consequence of the death of } 
the owner. As I have already told you, the fact 
that your husband has not contributed to your 
support is a sufficient ground for action, in the 
Newport court. More than one divorce has been 
granted there, on that ground alone.” 

There was still some sense of justice left in this 
woman, so she answered, hesitatingly : 

* But wouldn't that be a trick, at least in this 
case? I said this to you, I think, before. I 
never expected Mr. Brooks to support me; I? 


) 
d 
) 
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was always better off than he: and, now that } 
I am so wueh richer, it would be absurd, No, } 
the other way is the best; and, besides, it will } 
give me my revenge.” ; 

** But it would cause a scandal.” } 

“What do I care?’? She spoke recklessly, ; 
her anger at Mrs. Hilton getting the ascendancy. 
“Tam not the one who would be affected. Let ; 
the guilty suffer.” 

‘But your daughter? Though innocent in > 
every way, the affair would make a talk, and ° 
would injure her more or less. It always hurts 
a young girl to be connected in any way with 
a scandal.” 

‘Dorothea is so disohedient,’’ replied her ; 
mother, obstinately, ‘‘that it would. only be? 
serving her right.” 

‘Well, it would not be pleasant for you, } 
either. Stay,” for she looked up angrily: angrily 
at him, even: ‘let me finish. What I mean is: 
that it would gall your pride—now, honestly, 
would it not?—to have people know that your | 
husband had deserted you for an ‘her. Why,’ 
therefore, put yourself.in such a position? Take ; 


; 
$ 
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§ 
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the course which will be equally effective, but 
which will avoid scandal, or even publicity; for 
the affair could be managed so quietly, that very 


; few would hear of it, outside of those immedi- 


ately interested.” 

For the first time during the interview, the 
woman seemed to be influenced by her com- 
panion’s argument. She answered, hesitatingly: 

“There is a good deal in what you say.”’ 

He saw he had nearly gained his point, and 
went on, urging home his argument: 

‘Your wish to be divorced from Mr. Brooks 
is not only natural, but justifiable. Why should 
a lady like you—accomplished, beautiful, rieh— 
be tied forever to a mere clod, as it were: a man 
who has no ambition, who is content to vegetate 
in his humdrum life, and who is striving to drag 
you down to his own level? Free yourself, my 
dear madam, and in the easiest and quickest 


} way: which is the one 1 have pointed out.” 


‘** You really think that the best?” 

“Yes, altogether the best: for, among other 
reasons, it is a sure card.” 

‘*What do you.mean? That the other is not? 
Don’t you believe me?’ She spoke with an 
angry intonation in her voice and an almost 
purple flush on her cheeks. 

Now, Chapperton was just as sure as he lived 
that there was no foundation for the jealousy 
of Mrs. Brooks; but it was not his interest to 
say so, hence he replied: 

‘« Believe it? Of course I do. How else could 


; his conduct be explained? Why else should he 
> bring her here? But, my dear, dear lady,” and 


here he turned and looked her impressively in 
the face, ‘it is one thing, as your enlightened 
intelligence will see at once, to be sure of a 
person’s guilt, and quite another thing to be 
able to prove it in a court-of-law. We form our 
conclusions in daily life from hundreds of little 


, things. most of them from cireumstantial evidence. 
} But, when we go into court with. an accusation, 


we must have witnesses— witnesses to actual 
facts: and these are very hard to procure. 


» Where can we find any direct testimony, in this 


matter? Mere insinuation will not do. Our 
own personal belief will go for nothing. Now, 
I don’t mean to say you would fail—I am sure, 
you ought not to: for your cause is that of a 
greatly-wronged woman.’’. In his enthusiasm, he 
took her hand and pressed it; and the pressure 
was not only not resented, it was returned ‘ But 
a wise general is always prepared for a reverse. 
How would you feel, if you failed? Would you 
not regret, at least, that you had not taken my 
advice ?”’ 

He looked at her with his full bold eyes, till 
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her own fell beneath them. Her bosom fluttered ; 
like that of a young girl. ,For a moment, she } 
was so embarrassed she could not answer. A} 
reassuring pressure of his hand at last gave her } 
voice. 

«J—I,”’ she stammered, still looking down, } 
‘‘will do as you say. 1 put myself entirely in } 
your hands.”’ ; 


““God bless you for those words, my dearest ; 
lady,’’ said Chapperton, with an assumption of } 
earnestness which might have deceived even a ; 
more experienced woman than his companion. } 
“They give me courage to say what I have long ° 
wanted to say. Have you not seen how I love } 
you? Follow my guidance in this matter, and ; 
in a very little while you shall be free—free to} 
marry some man of your choice, more worthy } 
of you than this present husband of yours—free } 
to wed, let me hope, myself.” ; 

A pressure of the hand was his answer; and $ 
10ow he went on, in assumed rapture: ; 

“God bless you again for that sweet assurance,”’ } 
-eturning the pressure of her hand. “I see } 
before you, my darling, a future that queens } 
might envy. With your wealth, your style, | 
your beauty, your imperial air, assisted by my } 
influence, the world of society will be at your} 
feet. A quiet divorce will leave no loophole for } 
talk. We should have the world before us. 3 
My dear angel,” with enthusiasm, ‘the triumphs } 
of Mrs. Langtry, at her prime, were nothing to 
what yours will be.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 

OLv Mr. Burritt, as was his custom, was 
early at the post-office, the next day, hoping for ; 
a letter from his daughter. There was none} 
from her, but one from her husbar‘t. } 

> 


He read it with a beating heart f rit was the 
letter announcing the lease of the cottage, and } 
inviting Mrs. Hilton and Rue to live in it with } 
him. 3 

“ Now, this is too good of him,” he said. ‘To ; 
think of me, up here all alone, when there is so j 
much at Suratogy to make him forget. He said } 
he would do it; but I hardly thought he would. ; 
I must go and tell Mrs. Hilton at once.” 3 

Mrs. Hilton was as much pleased as the old } 
man. Not for herself exactly, but for Rue, § 
whom she knew it would delight. 

“Tt is very kind,” she said. ‘From any $ 
other, I could not accept such a favor. But from 
Mr. Brooks—” g 

“Yes,” interrupted the old man, in his eager- ; 
ness, ‘‘it is just like his kind heart. He is} 
always thoughtful for others. And, as you say, 3 
you can accept the offer from him, when you } 


couldn’t from a stranger. Why, he’s been just 
like a brother to you.” 

‘‘Though 1 have seen so little of him,’’ said 
Mrs. Hilton. ‘‘In one sense, he is hardly an 
acquaintance. He says he has written te Rue. 
1 will write to her myself also, and at once, and 
tell her how glad 1 am to go. Till she hears 


2 from me, she will naturally hesitate to answer.” 


“Do,” replied Mr. Burritt, “and, while you 
are writing, 1 will go and tell our good old 
friend, the blacksmith, the news.”’ 

He found Burnside at his forge, for it was one 
of the days on which, as he said, he must ge 
back to his old work, or die. He was holding 
a ploughshare in the’ fire, while an apprentice 
blew the bellows. The smith listened to the 
reading, still holding the iron in the fire; but, 


’ when the letter was finished, he let go the tongs, 
; and began to untie his leather apron. 


“Ah! that’s good news—the very best,’’ he 
said. ‘I allus said that your son-in-law, Mr. 
Burritt, was an honest man and a true gentleman, 


> though many a one, after what he disapp’inted 


me in, would have bad a grudge agin him. 
There,” as he flung aside the apron, ‘I’ve done 
with work for to-day. Jim,” addressing his 


S apprentice; “put up the things, and take a 


holiday. If Farmer Bowles comes for his plough, 
say that important business has called me away. 
Perhaps I may not be back for a week. For, do 
you know, neighbor Burritt,” turning to the old 
man, ‘‘ this is such good news that I’ve a mind to 


jine your party, if you'll let me, and run down to 


Saratogy with you for a day ortwo. I’ve never 


; seen the place, and they do say that, for big 


hotels, and fine horses, and handsome women, 
and diamonds, there’s no place like it in the 
world, not even the court of Queen Victory.’ 
So it was arranged that the blacksmith should 
accompany Mr. Burritt and Mrs. Hilton; and” 
when, two days later, answers from Rue and 
Mr. Brooks were received, appointing the follow- 
ing afternoon for meeting them at the depot at 
Saratoga, preparatory to driving out to the 
cottage, the party of three set forth, and, in due 
time, arrived at the rendezvous. As Mr. Brooks 
had already engaged the two servants which the 
modest household would require, the whole four 
persons were comfortably settled, by the lake, 
before nightfall, enjoying the unrivaled scene 
before them, as the sun declined in the west. 
The garden-party, in the grounds of the 
cottage, was to take place on Monday, and it was 
Saturday when Mr. Burritt and his party 
arrived. The intervening day was spent, by 
them, in resting. They lad been informed of 
the festival, but, as it was not to be held in the 
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house, they took no interest in it, except Rue, 
who was to be one of the guests, and even she 
but very little. 

Mrs. Humphrey Vose, who was to give the 
party, had spared no pains to make it a success. 
lhe effort of Mrs. Brooks, backed by Chapperton, 
to displace her as a leader of society, had secretly 
angered her—though, openly, she affected to 
laugh at the pretension of ‘that vulgar farmer’s 
daughter,” as she called her rival. Mrs. Brooks 
had made several efforts at entertaining, which 
had been more or less praised—parties on the 
lake, suppers at Moon’s, dinners, in Saratoga— 
and it was Mrs. Humphrey Vose’s determination 
that this garden-party should eclipse them, not 
only in size, but insplendor. Invitations had been 
issued to all the notable people at the springs, 
including several foreign celebrities—an English 
marquis, an Italian prince, and a French duke 
among them. Of course, Mrs. Brooks was to be 
one of the guests. Much as the two women 
hated each other, it would not have done for 
either to have omitted her enemy at a party 
where the invitations were so general; and, 
besides, Mrs. Humphrey Vose had a natural 





In the gladness of his heart, at beholding 
her so unexpectedly—for he had not connected 
her with the garden-party—he rushed up, 
extending a hand. 

Mrs. Brooks was on Chapperton’s arm. She 
took no notice, at first, of the old man, unless 
it was to draw back, as if for him to pass. 

‘My dear, I am so glad—” her father had 
begun. But, observiag her manner, he stopped 
and looked inquiringly from his daughter to her 
escort. 


once. 





Dorothea, who was following her mother, came 
; forward, at this juncture, and took her grand- 
father’s hand, which had fallen limp and nerve- 
; less at his side. 

‘‘Oh!” she began, as if in apology, ‘‘oh! dear 
grand—” 
‘‘There is no call for excuse, my dear,’’ said 

the old man, in a hurt tone, which he tried 
$ vainly to disguise. ‘‘ Your father sent for me, 
or I would not have come. Iam sorry there is 
any mistake, and am ready to go away.” 

But he looked piteously at his daughter, as if 
hoping she would tell him to remain. 

Meantime, Chapperton had been glancing with 





desire that Mrs. Brooks should see for herself } an amused stare of inquiry, from Mr. Burritt to 


the magnificence of the entertainment, and espe- 
cially the aristocratic foreigners present. It was 
a woman’s mode of revenge, which women will 
understand. 

Had Mrs. Brooks supposed for a moment that 
her father would make his appearance on the 
scene, she would have remained away—much as 
she desired to show herself at such an exclusive 
entertainment—much as she wished ‘to put 
dewn’’ her rival, to quote her own words, by 
the magnificence and costliness of her own 
newly-received Worth costume. She knew he 
was at the cottage; for her husband had told 
*her. 

Mr. Brooks had even asked her, on the Sun- 
day, to drive out there; but this she had curtly 
declined, She fancied the old man would be 
only too glad to escape the noise and excitement 
by burying himself in his own room, if not 
by absenting himself for the day, The latter, 
indeed, had been his intention; but one thing 
and another had delayed him; and the party 
was in full progress, when he took his hat, and, 
opening the cottage-door, began to descend the 
steps, followed by Burnside. , 

Mrs. Brooks had purposely delayed her arrival, 
so as to come on the scene when the crowd 
Thus it happened that she 
entered the grounds just as her father was 
descending the steps of the cottage; and, as her 
way led her directly past them, he saw her at 


was the greatest. 


truth. The latter saw the look, with angry 
annoyance. To make matters worse, Mrs. 
Humphrey Vose, who had been promenading 
on the arm of the English marquis, came up, 
at this inopportune moment, to welcome her 
guest. She also comprehended, at a glance, 
something of what she afterward called ‘the 
inimitable comedy.’’ Seeing all this, and color- 
ing with mortification, Mrs. Brooks turned to 
Chapperton, saying: 


E Brooks, more than half suspecting the 
< 


“Was there ever anything so ridiculous? 
Excuse the 1 ’s ignorance of his position: 
he is the hired-man who has charge of our 
farm. I suppose Mr. Brooks sent for him on 
business.’’ She had raised her voice, so as to 
be sure that Mrs. Humphrey Vose should hear: 
and now, addressing her father, she said, in a 
tone of rebuke: ‘‘ You forget yourself, sir; you 
should not speak to me in that way.’ With 
that, she began fanning herself violently. 

; The old man made a deprecating gesture, and 
> was moving quietly away, though with a sad, 
= look in his eyes, a look you sometimes 





see in a dying hunted animal’s. But the stout 
blacksmith, taking him by the arm, and stepping 
forward, gave vent to his honest indignation. 
“Why, Marier Burritt, it is you, certain 
enough,” he said, as if in unspeakable surprise. 
: ** But I never s’posed, when yer went barefooted 
$ with me, blackberrying, ever ter see yer in sich 
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fine clothes, and among sich grand company. } spectators had now been drawn to the scene, 
Cur'us, isn’t it,’’ looking around on the specta- { ‘‘ were once kind o’ sweethearts. Leastways, she 
tor3, ‘‘that she’s grown so short-sighted that she 
don’t know her own father, but takes bim for 
old Farmer Condit, who’s been dead these two 
years—wal, it beats natur, I must say. But I’ve 
heerd that people do lose their eyesight, and 
can’t see their old friends, when they get inter 
fine society: it’s the fashion, they say. Yes, 
look at me well, with that cur’us glass you’ ve got, 


was a sweetheart o’ mine. Don’t you remember, 
Marier, when we pared the apple together! 
Why, many and many a moonlit night, we'v: 
walked down her father’s lane, between the rows 
of maples, till we got to the old mill, and have 
stood there listenin’ ter the water ripplin’ by, till 
—well, tillthe moon went down behind the trees, 
for we'd forgot the time. And now—cur’us, isn’t 
it?—she doesn’t know me, which don’t count. 
For Mrs. Brooks, having first clutched Chap-{ But she doesn’t, it ’pears, even know her old 
perton’s arm and turned to fly, and having found } father, as good a man as ever lived, one of God’s 
escape impossible, because Mrs. Humphrey Vose, } chosen elect, as the deacon says. It’s enough to 
with her marquis, deliberately stopped the path, } make one believe that gettin’ rich and goin’ 
had now, thus brought to bay, lifted the eyeglass, } inter good society, as I’ve heerd it often said, 
with its long tortoise-shell handle, which, in } turns the heart into stone.” 
the fashion of the time, she wore by a golden Mrs. Humphrey Vose, after all, had not a 
chain at her side, and was deliberately surveying } heart of stone, for even she, by this time, began 
the blacksmith through it, as if he were some to pity her rival. 
strange creature, quite out of ordinary experi- 
ence, and such as she had never heard of before, 
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and see if yer know me.” 


‘* Shall we leave this ?’’ she said to the marquis. 
“‘T think,” with a light laugh, ‘‘ we have seen 
much less seen. ’ enough of the comedy., And yet I really feel 

‘‘Dear me,” she said, as if in an aside to for the poor mortified woman. Only, she bas 
Chapperton, but loud enough for Mrs. Humphrey } brought it all ou herself.” 

Vose to hear, ‘‘there are such strange people, ; ‘‘But look here,’ said his lordship, as he 
living up among the hills. They are so dread- ; followed her bidding, ‘do all your peasants, you 
fully rude. They know nothing of good-manners. ; know—for I suppose that fellow is what we call 
This fellow mistakes me for somebody else, or} a peasant—talk as well as he does? Hew he 
even he, I suppose, wouldn’t be so—so—unspeak- } gave it to the woman! What a contempt he had 
ably insolent.” } for her snobbery. Ashamed of her father—good 

Burnside had been quietly regarding her, all Lord! He has a natural eloquence, you know, 
this time, returning her stare with a half-amused } that—that—you know—”’ 
smile, and waiting for her to finish. Now he But his lordship broke down here, from want 
said, sarcastically : } of words, as so many of his class and nation do: 

‘‘Marier, did I ever? Making believe not ter | only, as he and his fair companion receded in 
know me, who has hauled you on his sled, many } the distance, his phrase, “ you know, you know,” 














and many a time, from Sunday-school; has took } might be heard, intermittently, for a leng time. 
yer to apple-parin’s and quiltin’-parties; has Meanwhile, the blacksmith, with a mock bow 
druv yer to Fourth o’ July picnics, and sung} to Mrs. Brooks, which was purposely exaggerated, 
with you in the choir, Why, she and me,” } had drawn the old man away. 

turning to the crowd, for quite a number of [T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“THE TIDE IS RACING DOWN.’ 





BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


I row with all my might and main, And, swooping, screaming, for their prey, 
To reach the landing-place. In vain! The sea-birds follow all the way. 
T he tide is racing down. : The tide is racing down. 
By wooded bank and grassy lea Fast, fast the rushing breakers come, 
My skiff drifts helpless to the sca. O’er sunken reefs that churn with foam. 
The tide is racing down. The tide is racing down. 


The lighthouse on the point draws nigh— Hark, near, the buoy’s dirge-like bell! 
The light, the point, behind me lie. Toll! toll! Qh, children dear, farewell! 
The vide is racing down. The tide is racing down, 


——— 
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BY GUSSIE M. WATERMAN. 





Detta Hoimes was standing, with her black 
curly head leaning upon her plump little hand, 
gazing rather sorrowfully out of the open 
window. ‘here were apple-tree boughs close to 
the window, loaded with apples ripening in the 


August sun; but Dell was not contemplating > 


these; for, beyond the trees, was a brown clay 
road that led to a little bridge, and, over this, a 
covered buggy was rolling, and Dell’s mournful 
eyes were following the buggy. 


’ 


“I think it’s just shabby,” she said, at last, 
when the carriage could no longer be seen. 
‘‘She had such lovely things, and didn’t wear 
half of them while she was here; and she could 
have given me something, if it was only a half- 
worn necktie. She kuew I had only that old 
faded blue thing, that doesn’t become me a bit.”’ 

Mrs. Fanshawe, of whom Della was thus speak- 
ing, was Fatmer Holmes’s cousin, and had been 
boarding at the little farmhouse, by the river, for 
a month or two. She was rich, comparatively ; 
had always lived in town; and was rather exact- 
ing in her demands. Complying with these had 
fallen to Della, who often grew restive at it. 

‘Have patience, child,’ her mother would 
say, however. ‘Cousin Fanshawe will be sure 
to give you a nice present, when she goes away ; 
it'll be.very strange if she don’t.” 

Della had often, after this, stolen longing 
glances at Cousin Fanshawe’s rose-colored ties 
and creamy laces, and secretly wished that some 
of those beautiful things might be given her, as 
her mother hinted. She even ventured to hope 
that a shimmering summer silk, which Mrs. 
Fanshawe often wore, would be hers at that lady’s 
departure, for had not her guest asked her, one 
day, if she had ever owned a silk dress? 


$ ‘She might have given me five dollars to buy 


Sa new dress, or one of her dozen to make over. 


} There’s that picnic coming off next week, and I’ve 
; really nothing fit to wear, and everybody going, 
} too!” 
Now, when Dell said “‘ everybody,’ you could 
) tell, by the way the flush rose'on her cheek and 
‘ mounted clear up to her glossy black hair, that 
she meant *‘ somebody,” and that somebody was 
? Mr. Jay Wescott, the young clerk in Harding’s 
‘ store, over at Brookfield Corner, two miles away. 
§ The young man was considered quite a 
} “catch,” by the fair damsels in the vicinity, who 
‘ put forth every possible effort, in the matter of 
‘apparel,-in order to make themselves attractive 
‘in the eyes of the new clerk. 
: Yet Dell Holmes, in her ill-fitting gown of dull- 
‘gray, had reason to believe that Jay Wescott, in 
} his fastidious attire and with his Chesterfieldian 
? manners, regarded her with more favor than any 
‘of the other young ladies of Brookfield. And 
$ Dell had been hoping so for a gift in the shape of 
‘ something nice to wear to the picnic, that she 
’ might not offend Mr. Wescott’s fine taste by her 
$ old-fashioned shabby dress. 
3 “The same old polonaise and blue tie, I 
‘ suppose,” she said, wearily. ‘I don’t even 
; know how to fasten the tie in a different way, 
$ for a change, like Celia Fanshawe does. Just to 
3 think of her having all those spring and summer 
$and winter suits, that her mother told about, and 
I with only one I can wear anywhere.” 
But Dell was a sensible girl, after all; and her 

= having thus boiled over, subsided, after a 

while, as it generally did. So, that afternoon, 
’ after the work of the day was over, she donned a 
3 clean calico dress and collar, and, with her 


But Cousin Fanshawe had gone without giving 3 knitting in one hand and the pile of magazines 


her even an invitation to come and see her. 
Stay! She had given her something. When 
Dell went upstairs, to help pack the big trunks, 


Mrs. Fanshawe had tossed a pile of magazines 


to Dell, saying: 
«‘Here are some books you may have to read. 


in the other, she went to her favorite seat under 
$the oaks, by the little river, and proceeded to 
} examine her present. 

5 





She had never indulged in any lighter reading 
than that which the village Sunday-school library 
afforded. She knew almost nothing of the recrea- 





Celia put them in my trunk, thinking I would 3 tive delight of healthy fiction, especially after 


want them; but I’ve not cared for reading, in ’ monotonous hand-labor. 


such hot weather.’’ 


Dell had placed the magazines on a chair by 
the window; and now, suddenly seeing them, 


she flung them upon the floor. 


(350) 


Her recreation, even 
now, was to knit ‘‘store-mittens,’” which were to 
be sold, that she might buy a Sunday-hat, next 
winter. But the coarse gray yarn and coarser 
needles fell down from her lap, and rolled into 
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the clump of raspberry-bushes near, as soon as 
she or+s ed the magic pages of ‘‘ Peterson’s Maga- } 
zine)" ; 

“Oh, what a pretty suit!’ she eried, presently. 
“A capital idea has just struck me. I'm sure } 
I can nake over my polonaise into a basque like , 
that. And here’s such a lovely collar! I 


§ 


declare, if mother would give me her old, old} 


white lace veil, I could make one something like } 


> 


it! Whatelegant styles of hair-dressing! I'll try } 
my braid that very way, when J wear it. And} 
I could alter my hat-brim to look like this one 
by adding an inch of cardboard and a velvet 
A fig for Cousin Fanshawe! I don’t: 
want her now to tell me what the fashion is.” 

Thus she delightedly exclaimed, as she found 
patterns of new and beautiful things which she 
had never seen before. 
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binding. 


And, when she came to 
the stories, she almost forgot where she was, and 
that there were buckwheat-cakes to be made fer } 
tea. She was so absorbed, that she did not see 
her mother coming: across-lot, on her way home } 
from the ‘mothers’-meeting,” and who shook ° 


her head doubtfully when she saw how her 
daughter was occupied. 3 

I don’t know what Aunt Mercy will say to 
your reading such books, Della,” remarked Mrs. } 
«What are they?” 

‘Oh, mother! why, they’re ‘Peterson’s Maga- 
zine’ —the very one you told me you used to love 
to read, when you were a girl, at Aunt Morse’s. } 
And—do you know?—I can get so many ideas 
out of it! I-ean make my dress ‘over, like one ' 
of the figures I noticed; and there are collar- ; 
patterns, and patterns for everything. I never, 
knew before that one could .dress so as to appear { 
slim, when she is stout, by dressing in rough } 
dark fabric, and wearing perpendicular trimming } 
and stripes, instead of horizontal ones. I shall 
act on those hints; for I am so short, and not 
She added this laughingly, looking 
down at her figure. 


Holmes, after a pause. 


very slim.” 


‘‘Oh, mother, I am so very 3 
glad that Cousin Fanshawe left me these!” 

And the tired mother, looking down on Dell's 
glad bright face, thought of the careless days of 
her own girlhood, when she had watched for 


‘Peterson’? as for an ever welcome visitor. 

“IT am glad,”’ she said, ‘for anything that 
makes you happy, dear.” And she stooped and 
kissed her child. ’ 

Della, during the following week, appeared to 
be developing latent power in the art of making 
over old nnd worn articles of wearing-apparel ; 
and tlie consciousness of this newly-found capa- 
city and ability made her sing gayly at her work, 
till her father asked: +‘ What good news has the 
child heard?’’ And, one morning, when she 
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> Cousin 


came downstairs, in her stylish skirt and basque, 
her white lace collar and dainty bow, manutfac- 
tured from the old tie and some bits of lace, and 
her pretty hat, brightened by a few deft touches, 
he fairly stared with surprise and adiration. 

“Why, child, you must be a witch,’’ he said, 
‘‘to fix yourself up so fine, without askin’ me 
for any money.’ 

“‘Oh! a witch helped me,’’ answered the girl, 
laughing. “Or, rather, a fairy 1 have upstairs. 
An old fairy, yet always new. 
Fanshawe left 
seeing his puzzled look. 

‘‘Look here, Kate,’ said one village-girl to 


Some. books 


me,’ she explained, 


} another, that day, at the picnic at Brookfield 


Grove. ‘Do you see how smart Dell Holmes is 
dressed? I guess her cousin must have given 


her. some of. her old fixin’s, when she left. 


} My!” said she, jealously, as Dell and her escort 


came’ in sight, ‘I guess Jay Wescott thinks 


: there’s nobody else in the world but her.’’ 


‘+I don’t believe :you’re right, Jen, about ber 


; having her cousin’s things; I guess it’s her old 
gray dress made over, and her old brown hat 
; too; but it puzzles me where she learned to fix 


anything over so stylish.’ ‘ 
As Della went on exploring her treasure-mine, 

she found help, not only in toilet-affairs, but in 

matters pertaining to home. comfort and beauty. 


>The glaring old paper on the parlor-walls, and 


the uneven floor, did not appear as dreadful as 
formerly; for had she not diseovered charming 
tidy and Jambrequin patterns, and designs for 


; rugs and cushions, which she could simplify and 


adapt to her means, and einploy to make the 
room really pretty ? 

She no longer made fun of her great-grand- 
father, Zenas Holmes, for painting the front 


} entry-walls bright-blue, the floor red, and the 


stairs yellow, and grumbling over the deeply- 
worn track in the middle of stairs and floor. 
Instead of complaining about these things, she 
was ever planning something new and pretty, 
wherewith to brighten and make the old home 
cheerful, pleasant, even beautiful. 

By and bye, Farmer Holmes’s birthday came 
around. Della’s gift was a pair of slippers, 
embroidered ‘in Berlin-work, from a pattern she 
had found in one of the old magazines her aunt 
had given her. Her father was delighted with her 
gift. At supper, he said: 

‘What a fast-rate puddin’ this is. And seems 
to me, mother, everything is fust-rate nowadays, 
ain’t it? Things look smartened up more than 
they have for a. good while, and you all seem 
pootier and better every day. There’s mother 
now, with that white jigamaree on her neck. 
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Makes her look younger a good deal. Where'd 3 
you find out how to do all these things, Dell?” } 

Mother smiled, as she went into the pantry } 
with the doughnuts left from tea, and Della} 
slipped into the parlor, to bring out the most } 
attractive of her precious magazines, which she } 
laid on her father’s knee, saying: 

“There's the good friend who teaches me 
everything about making things nice and pretty,” 
she said. ‘The pudding-recipe, and the collar- 
pattern, and all, I found in its pages.” 

«It beats all,’’ said Mr. Holmes, turning over 
the leaves. ‘ What’s the readin’? All love- 
yarns?’ asked he, looking up, quizzically. 

“Oh, no, father. There are articles that you 
would enjoy reading: sketches of travel and 
historical pieces. But,’ added she, laughingly, 
‘*T don’t believe but what you'd relish a good 
‘love-yarn,’ once in a while, as well as [.” 

‘Look here, now,’ cried Farmer Holmes, 
laughing back, ‘‘there’s something in the wind, 
I'm certain. You're trying to coax me into sub- 
scribing for this book—now, ain’t you?’ And he 
looked mischievously into Dell’s blue eyes, for 
she had the unusual beauty of black hair, fair 
complexion, and soft blue eyes. 

‘It’s just this, father,’ said the girl, placing ; 
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she cried, turning to Mrs. Holmes, in amaze- 
ment; for the chuir was gay with a cover and 
cushion of black yarn, darned in a pretty pattern 
of roses and leaves. 

“Dell did it. She learned lately,’ smiled 
Mrs. Holmes. 

‘Well, that’s nice! And yer’ve got a new 
rug,’ she said, surveying the floor admiringly. 
**Dell’s work, too, eh?” 

‘Yes, Aunt Mercy,’’ answered that young lady ; 
‘¢Isn’t it a pretty pattern ?”’ 

‘The pootiest I’ve seen; ’n you've got some 
new picter-frames ’n gimcracks up there,’ she 
continued, pointing to the mantel. ‘Yer must 
ha’ b’en pooty busy, lately, a-fixin’ up. Hope 
yer hain’t b’en neglecting necessary work.” 

“Oh, no!” said Dell, smiling, ‘1 can refer 
you to mother about that.” 

Just then, Aunt Mercy’s eye fell on some new 
magazines, lying on a little stand. 

«* Where did you get them trashy things?” she 
said. ‘All love-stories and sich nonsense. 
Makin’ you forgit your work.” 

‘“‘Now, Aunt Mercy,’ said Della, “I’ve done 
my work, of late, far more easily and cheerfully 
than usual, just because of those very magazines. 
After drudging all day, and getting dull and 


her arm about his. neck: “this magazine has > tired, I find an interesting tale takes me into 
shown me how to make over a number of my } another place, and gives me a nice rest and 
winter things, so I will not have to ask you for} variety, and I go back to my scrubbing quite 
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any money to buy new clothes. But I want you 3 
to give me, instead, two dollars, to subscribe for § 
the beok for next year. You see what it has} 
done already.” 

‘‘ Have you consulted Aunt Mercy yet?” 

‘Aunt Mercy can see for herself, when she } 
comes; I’m not afraid of her,’’ laughed Dell. 

So, of course, Mr. Holmes gave Dell the} 
money. And oh! what a source of joy and; 
pleasure that cheery monthly magazine was, to? 
the Holmes household. And how they welcomed } 
it, and devoured its contents. Even ‘Timothy, 


would rouse. himself and stretch out, toward Jim, 


gayly. You see, these things are like the flowers 
—oh! so refreshing. I can thank God for small 
blessings as well as for greater things, can’t I, 
Aunt Mercy? And see: Here are the patterns 


; and directions by which I made those additions 


to our room, which you have been admiring so 


;much. You will find patchwork patterns here, 


and knitting-patterns too. You're a famous 
knitter, you know. And here are recipes for 
cake and pickles, which would do your heart 
good. Wait till you taste my nice sponge-cake, 
that I made by that book.” 


pattern for embroidery,’’ cried Aunt Mercy, over 


his rough hand, for a “look at them picters.”’ a colored design that quite won her heart. 
Aunt Merey came, one day. She bustled into} “And here’s a knittin’-stitch would do fur them 
the parlor, where Mrs. Holmes and Dell had } wrist-things Josherway sez the fellers wear now- 
concluded, of late, to sit of afternoons, instead of! adays. I mean to knit him a pair for Christmas. 
in the darker kitchen. The visitor began to sniff; Well, I guess I shan’t say nuthin’ agin yer books, 
a different atmosphere, as soon as she entered. { Dell, if they’ve got as useful things as these.”’ 
“I've got my fall work all done, ’ceptin’; Della smiled, and she smiled again when Aunt 
puttin’ new gussets in Josherway’s Sunday-; Mercy praised her cake at tea-time. And when 
shirts; *n LI thought I'd bring my work over} Della, as Mrs. Jay Wescott, had a house of her 
here, fur the rest of the day,” said the old lady, ; own, there, on the pretty centre-table, lay always 
removing her bonnet and shawl,.and proceeding } the latest ‘* Peterson,’’ which, with all the adorn- 
toward her usual rocking-chair. ; ments of the dwelling, was the happy outcome of 
‘“‘My, my! B’en fixin’ up yer cheer, Jedidy?” } “ Mrs. Fansuawe's Gurr.” 


$ 
the hired-man, sitting sleepily over his pipe, } “Well, yes, I declare, here is a beautiful 
) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of plain and { underskirt is of the striped material, perfectly 
striped. ocean-serge, the plain being dark-green, plain, and finished with a plissé at the edge.. The 
the stripe green and crimson. Combinations of } overskirt is simply draped en-tablier in front, 
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ne blue and red, brown and cardinal, navy-blue and } the lower edge being turned up with a band of 
of écru or white. Any of these combinations will the stripe, as seen in the illustration. At the left 


make an effective costume after this model. The ‘ side, where the apron-front joins the back-drapery, 
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a handsome bow of crimson and green satin } alpaca foundation. ‘The velveteen should be cut 
ribbon is placed. The back-drapery is very { to cover the foundation about twentyseven inches 
bouffant. The bodice is made of the plain serge. ; deep. 

It has a loug plaited vest, encloséd by revers of; No. 83—Is a stylish combination of plain and 
plaid material, either in woolen or cotton goods. 
} The underskirt is of the plaid material. The 
} front and sides are laid in large box-pluits. The 
} overskirt is mostly of the plain goods. There is 
3a long apron-front. The sides are gathered on 
3 the hips, as seen in the illustration, and the 
$ back-drapery is partly of the plaid and plain, as 
may be seen. ‘The bodice is a plain round basque, 
with a full vest of the plaid.. Cuffs and co!lar of 
the plaid. ‘Ten yards of plaid, five yards of plain 
double-width goods, will be required for this 
costume, 
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the stripe. Standing collar of the stripe. The 

back of the bodice is plaited to correspond with 
the front. This, however, is entirely optional. 
Eight yards of plain, eight yards of striped serge } 
twentyfive inches wide, one and a half yards of } 
satin ribbon, will be required for this costume. } 
No. 2—Is a walking-dress, of myrtle bouclé } 
woolen and velveteen to match: bouclé is a rough > 
woolen cloth, loosely woven. The long pointed } 
bodice fastens at the left side by green carved- } 
wood buttons or oxydized silver. The standing } 
collar and cuffs are of the velveteen. The = 
; 





skirt of the woolen is arranged to fall in a leaf- 
shaped piece on the front ef the underskirt, and 
is put in: full at the waist. The sides'are long waterproof serge: It is simply made. In the 
and flowing, and the brick is very much puffed.'$ back, it fits the figure, the fullness of the skirt 
The underskirt is of velveteen, mounted on an being put in hollew plaits below the waist-linc. 


No. 4—Is ao traveling or walking ulster, of 
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The fronts are double-breasted, the edge bound 
with worsted braid, which is continued around 
the buttonholes. The ulster fastens with wooden 
buttons. ‘The sleeves are fulled at the wrist into 
a straight velvet cuff. Collar also of velvet. 
Four or four and a half yards of serge-cloth 
will be required, double width. 

No. 5.—For a girl of. five years, we have here 
a walking-costume, of dark-claret cloth. The 
skirt is mounted in wide kilt-plaits, and has a vel- 
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vet waistband to match ; this skirt is. attached to 
a close-fitting waist and sleeves. The cape and } 
the hood are separate; both are. lined with a 
changeable claret-and-gold., surah silk; or satin. 
No. 6.—For agirl of four years, we give a} 
pretty, little costume, made of striped cloth or | 
serge, blue and red. The yoke, collar, and cuffs ; 
are of dark-blue velvet or plush. _ Red bone; 
buttons. Sash of velvet to. match. ; 
No. 7.—For a boy of six years, we have a} 
stylish suit of Scotch tweed. Kuickerbocker , 
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IN BRASS-WORK. 





pants and jacket. The jacket has revers turned 
back in front, with simulated buttonholes and 
buttons. The jacket buttons with a flap under 
The edges of the jacket are bound 
with worsted braid; waist-belt, pocket-flaps, 
cuffs, collar, etc. 

No. 8—Is a new model for a costume for a 
young girl of twelve to fourteen years. . It is 
made of any self-colored soft woolen material. 
The skirt is made very full, and edged with a 


‘ band of pin-striped goods, in variegated colors, or 


many rows of fine worsted braid. ‘The skirt is 
mounted in box-plaits, upon a yoke-waistband. 
The overskirt forms a pointed apron in front, 
with the back-drapery slightly puffed. ©The 
waist is close-fitting, with a box-plaited ruffle 
forming the basque, which is put ou under the 
belt. A full piece, edged with the braid or 
High 
standing collar and cuffs to match. Eight to ten 
yards of plain double-fold goods, two yards of 
striped for trimming. 





DRESS-PATTERNS FURNISHED. 


Patterns for any dress, either in this number or else- 
where, furnished complete, neatly fastened together. etc., om 
receipt of price. Address, for terms, etc., Mrs. M. A. JonEs, 
28 South Kighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, an extra ‘ 
colored plate, being a design for the top of a pair } 
of bellows, in repousse-work in brass. We do} 
this in consequence of numerous requests, the ; 
result of our ‘design for a brooch,” in repousse, } 
in the July number. 

We will begin by saying that, for repousse- } 
work in brass, two kinds of brass are used: the ; 
rolled, which is sold by number—the higher the 
number, the thicker the metal. This is made in } 
long lengths, and of various widths and thick- } 
nesses. Sheet-brass is four feet long by two 
feet wide, and is usually sold by the pound. 
This kind is the dearer of the two; but it is 
more easily worked—is more malleable. For } 
trays, the rolled brass, being thicker, is the better } 


form a second ground-pattern; two tracers—one 
curved, the other straight; a flattener, three 
inches long—the flat face being of steel, a quarter 
of an inch square. This is used in a similar 
manner to the mats, but not for making impres- 
sions; on the contrary, it is employed to flatten 
any undue rising of the brass. A hard-headed 
wooden mallet for using with mats and flattener, 
and, with the tracers, for outlining the design. 


A design is necessary for repousse-work. If 


you use the design for a bellows, you must first 


enlarge to the size you wish, which will be quite 
easy for anyone who can draw at all. As no 
two pairs of bellows are of the same size, it 
would be useless for us to give a pattern larger 
than this. This design can be pasted on the 


of the two. For the design of belfows-top given } brass; and, when dry, the lines can be gone 


here, sheet-brass is better. 
The following tools are necessary: they are 

sold in sets generally, but separate tools can be 

bought : a hammer—a silversmith’s chasing-ham- 


5 


over with one or the other of the tracers through 


the paper on to the brass, the paper afterward 
washed off. 


Any work that has to be done within the out- 





mer is the best; a mat for dotting the back-3 line of the design—such as feathers or feathery 
ground—see design of bellows; another mat, to ; foliage, or a face—must be done before the out- 
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EMBROIDERED WORK-BAG. 








mney is pre-e, or the design would be, 
flattened if otherwise done. 

The brass sheet, either rolled or sheet brass, 
must have some bed or under-surface to work 
the metal upon it. It may be of wood or lead: 
or a bed of composition made chiefly of pitch 
laid in a tin or other vessel capable of keeping } 
the metal firmly fixed. On wood, the brass can 
be punched and screwed down at the four 
corners; or a block of wood, with a smooth sheet 
of lead less than a quarter of an inch thick 
screwed on to it, and on this the brass is also 
screwed down, quite flat and firm. 

The design is worked by flattening the ground 
with the mats entirely round the pattern, and 
this flattening of the ground pushes up, in 
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relief, the principal figure. The head of a steel 
nail, placed on the brass, and hammered on its 
point, is a mat; this forms a depression, and a 
succession of these constitutes the dots or 
ground; but, if the nail were hammered point 





downward, it would perforate thin brass. 


If ladies take up this brass-work, they may 
make a set of door-plates, small trays, plaques, 
for centres of panels in old eak furniture, and 
for other purpeses that fancy suggests. We give 
this design as it is comparatively simple, and, 


; therefore, good for young beginners. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the dotted 
surface is all produced by the punch. This 
gives the necessary relief to the pattern, with- 
out which it would not be effective. 


EMBROIDERED WORK-BAG. 


BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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This bag is made of olive-colored satin, with } 
an embroidered outside cover of black or bronze ; 
leather, nine and a half inches long, and six 
inches wide, the corners of the leather being 
rounded into the required shape. The embroid- 
ery is worked with gold thread in satin-stitch, 
point-russe, and French knots, and outlined with 
a cord of the gold thread, bronze, and red silk 
twisted together. The edge of the leather cover 
is formed by a border made of olive chenille and 
gold cord. Twisted silk cord is used for the 
handles. The silk or satin is used for the 
inside bag. This same design can be made up 
in other materials: cretonne, linen, or canvas, 
embroidered or braided, or even outlined with 
any simple design in either crewel or silk. é 











WHISK-BROOM HOLDER. 


BY MI88 E. 


J. WELSH. 


A pretty and novel idea for a whisk-broom 
holder is given in the front of the number, m 
the form of a racket. It is on the same page as 
the umbrella-case. 

The foundation for it is sawed-out pine. The 
handle is gilded, or lacquered, or bound around 
with ribbon, and the lower part covered with 
plush. A band is made of a darker shade of 


velvet, ornamented with crescents and balls cut 
Vou. XC.—19. 





out of bright-colored felt 
appliquéd on with bronze tinsel; the tinsel is 
also carried from one to the other, at irregular 
intervals, giving it a very bright effect. This is 
covered over a pasteboard band, and lined with 
silesia, It is attached to the back on the ends 
only. A large bow of satin ribbon, the color of the 
plush, is tied on the handle. This whisk-broom 
holder would make a nice Christmas present. 


, plush, etc., etc., and 
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GIRL’S COAT, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


We give, this month, for this 
department, the newest pattern 
for a girl’s coat; and, folded in 
with the number, a Supplement, 
with the several parts of the pat- 
tern, full size. These diagrams 
are for a girl of eight years, 
ordinary size; but they can be 
easily adapted to fit a smaller 
or larger girl. To do this, cut 
out each pattern from the dia- 
gram, and fit the whole on the 
girl; enlarging or reducing, as 
necessary. This is a process, 
in fact, requisite for all patterns, 
as no one can be cut to fit 
exactly, unless on the person, 
or unless altered on it. There 
are four pieces, viz: 

1. Ha.r or Front, Witn 

SKIRT. 

Har or Back. 
Fut SLEEVE. 
. Curr. 

The front, it will be seen, 
has the skirt attached. The 
dotted line shows where the pat- 
tern turns over, giving the full- 
ness for the skirt at the back. 
The coat is double-breasted, and 
may be turned back, with a 
revers at the top, or buttoned 
the entire length. 

The collar, cuffs, and patte at 
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fur. Our pattern is in cloth, 
but plush or velvet may be 
used, without trimming. The 
letters and notches show how the pieces are put} We also give, on the Supplement, three designs 
together. The sleeve is cut all in one piece, and } in embroidery, for descriptions of which see else- 
fulled into the cuff. . where. 





CORNFLOWERS: COLORED PATTERN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In front of the number, is a new and pretty de-; The work is to be done in Kensington-stitch, 
sign of cornflowers, buds, and leaves, printed in 3 solid, or the design may be done entirely in half- 
colors, designed especially for ‘ Peterson.’’ Two ; outline. Either way, it will be pretty. Work in 
shades of blue for flowers, two of green for stems ; crewels or wash-silks. The hearts of the flowers 
and leaves, white or yellow for centre of flowers. } may be done in white, as in our pattern, or, if 


The bird may be blue, or other colors may be used. ' preferred, in yellow. 
(358) 
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EMBROIDERY-PATTERNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supplement that is folded in { Individual taste may decide for the proper 
with this number, three new and beautiful} shading. Tussore silk, in bright-yellow, will 
patterns for the work-table. require darker shades of wood-color than pongee. 

1.—Batsam Pittow. This is one of the latest { Finish the edge with a brown silk cord. Three 
erazes. The design we give is the prettiest of} plush balls at each corner, and a bow of brown 
the many designs for embroidering the cover, ; Satin ribbon ties the end of the pine-branch, which 
that have come out. The pillows are made like } bow is securely fastened to the pillow to keep it 
a sachet, one-half yard one way, but not quite } in place. For a chair, the cushion is tied in the 
so long the other: this that the pillow may not ; middle, the two ends brought down on the 
be exactly square. Take two laps of white } chair-back. The faint aromatic odor of these 
wadding, fold them the proper size, and, between $ pretty pillows is agreeable to most persons, and 
the folds, fill with fir-needles. You must great variety of design and coloring can be used 
be careful, before filling, to see that the fir- {in making the cover. In the China silks, bright- 
needles are quite dry, as, otherwise, they will} yellow, shrimp-pink, or terra-cotta colors are the 
crinkle the cover with their dampness. Cover: best. Longfellow, Bryant, and Whittier furnish 
this with cheese-cloth. The outside cover can be} no end of woodsy texts for the lettering. 
of pongee, Tussoré silk, or China crape. The 2.—Corner or Tea-Cioru. This is also quite 
design is done in outline-stitch, with three shades; a new design. It is to be worked in outline- 
of wood-color filoselle. The darkest is used for 3 stitch. 
the branch, stems, and motto. Darkest and 3.—For Derssert-CLotu. A very appropriate 
medium for the needles, lightest for the cones. } design, to be worked in outline-stitch. 
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JAPANESE WORK-BAG. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


The quaint-looking bag for carrying fancy- { of the other three. Sew them together in a seam 
work in, which is engraved for the front of the } on the wrong side. The lining is cut out of thin 
number, is composed of Japanese crepe paper, silk, in three pieces of similar shape, only a trifle 
which comes in panels, six by nine inches. smaller; these are joined and basted in the bag; 
Four of them are needed to make a bag of this ; the top is hemmed over to where it is pieced, and 
style. Select those with a great deal of red and a place for the shirr made there. Orange-colored 
yellow in, and those that are darker on one end, ‘ silk cord is used to draw it together, and is also 
as it is more effective to have it darker on the } sewed on all the seams. A scarlet and orange 
bottom. Cut three of the pieces pointed on one } plush ball is sewed on each point and at the 
end. The fourth one is divided in three parts, ; sides; four are attached to the cord at the top. 
and one of these parts pieced on the top of each ‘ A bag like this can be gotten up cheaply. 


CASE FOR CARRYING UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 

In the front of the number, we give a design for ; two double pieces twentyseven inches long, and 
an umbrella-case, which will be found very useful } four and a half wide; cut these in a point on 
for traveling-purposes, or when away from home, } the top, and slope them gradually toward the 
as it can be hung in the closet or on the door. ; bottom; bind them on the top and bottom, with 
It is made of gray linen; the back and front are ; dark-brown braid. They are then basted on the 
cut together, out of a double piece of linen, } back, and the case is bound all around with the 
measuring sixtyeight inches by three and a half. } braid. Pieces of the braid are sewed on the 
A piece of wiggan, for an interlining, is cut the $ side, to tie it together. If it is to be ornamented 
same proportion; this is cut the shape of the { with embroidery, it must be done before it is 
ease seen in the design. . For the pockets, cut ‘ joined. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. $ THe Late Mrs. Ann S. StEPHENS.—Just as these pages 
Quire “ Mippie-Ciass.”—Recently, at one of our most { go to press, we receive intelligence of the death of Mrs, 
fashionable watering-places, a gentleman was seen driving ; Ann §, Stephens, in the seventyseventh year of her age. 
eut with his wife. “Oh!” said a snob, whose ambition in ? With her, the last of what may be called the first gener- 
life was to imitate the English aristocracy, “what bad $ ation of American female authors passes away. She 
form! Quite middle-class, you know.” { was a@ younger cotemporary of Miss Sedgwick, of Mrs. 
What did he mean by “ middle-class”? For, in this great , Sigourney and others, whose reputations were made half 
republic, there is no “ middle-class,’ because there is no Qa century since. These are net the columns, nor this the 
“upper class” or “lower class,” for all alike are equal. > time, to discuss her place in literature. But it can be sai¢ 
Yet, he meant something. Let us try to suggest what it $ of her—and it can be said of no other—that there are 
was. He meant that, in England, and on the Continent of { readers, this year, of her “ Millionaire’s Daughter” whose 
Europe, the “ nobility and gentry "—as Mrs. Jarley, of wax- 3 grandmothers read “Mary Derwent” and “ Malina Gray” 
works memory, would have said—did not consider it “good } when they first appeared, more than forty years ago. It 
form” for a man and wife to drive out together. And } would be difficult to decide which of her stories is best. 
why? Because “my lord” drove out with some other ¢ Her “ Fashion and Famine,” which was published first in 
man’s wife, with whom he was flirting, or else with some- ; this magazine, under the title of “Palaces and Prisons,” 
body he could not introduce into decent society; and 2 before being rewritten and enlarged, had the most extens- 
because “ my lady *—well, we will not say what “my lady” ; ive sale of any novel of the day—paralleled only by Mrs. 
did: “Ouida” tells that, in her novels; and the divorce- ' Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—and never equaled since. 
courts are full of it. But heaven save us, here in America, { Personally, we preferred her historical novels, of which 
from following such examples! > one of the best was “Anne Boleyn,” which also appeared 
Alas! our “snob” is not alone in his snobbery, The ¢ in this magazine. She leaves behind her one story of this 
number of people, in our great cities, who have become sud- : kind, to our certain knowledge: for it is already in our 
denly rich, grows larger every year; and the proportion of ; hands, and will appear, next year, in these pages. The 
these who ape European manners, and imitate the follies of } heroine is Joan d’ Arc, and the novelet possesses far more 
European social life, is also on the increase. The ambition > than ordinary interest; for it embodies the latest psycho- 
of such persons is to marry their daughters to men of } logical theories as to the “Maid of Orleans,” as well as 
title, English if possible, after that to German, French, or } avails itself of the very extraordinary historical documents 
Italian. They despise, in their secret hearts, republican } discovered by the Abbé Vignier at Metz. There may be 
manuers and republican institutions. They would have ; other novels by her in MS.; but of this we have no positive 
these United States converted into a monarchy, especially if | knowledge as yet. 
they could themselves become counts, or earls, or marquises, } 
or dukes. They are never so happy as when dining some , WE Give, In To1s Number, and will follow them up in 
titled guest. If they can catch a prince, especially a } Succeeding numbers of the magazine, several designs for 
prince of the blood-royal, and have him at their house, ; the work-table, by Miss E. J. Welsh, which will be quite 
they think their “success” is made for life. ‘ inexpensive to work, and mest easily accomplished. It 
They seek, also, to imitate the manners of such persons. { will not be at all necessary, in many of them, to adhere 
Now manners are, more or less, the outcome of morals. } strictly to the material designated, or to the pattern 
The state of society in which it is “bad form” for a man to ‘ drawn; but, in these days of great variety in fancy-work, 
drive out with his wife is not one to be recommended on the ? every woman can adapt suggestions, and so secure unlim- 
score of morals. Once for all, let Americans be Americans, } ited variety in ornamentation. Our designs will all be 
and follow the example of their God-fearing ancestry, } suitable for birthday or Christmas gifts, fairs, or home-use; 
instead of imitating foreign and dissolute aristocracies, {and we begin, thus early in the season, to give our 
snc ; patterns, in order that the hands which find so much to do 
One oF OuR Coryriant Nove ets, for next year, will be } that is not ornamental may have the Christmas-work ready 
by Mrs. John Sherwood, whose “Parlor Readings” were { to pick up at idle moments. 
such a notable “ society * event, in New York, last winter. — 
The story is called “The Professor’s Daughter.” No lady is; “ConsipER Tus Lities or THE Fieip.”—The very fine 
so eminently qualified, by either ability or social position, } steel-engraving with which we open this number is from 
to write a “society” novel, as Mrs. Sherwood. Other ; a celebrated picture by A. Golz, the eminent German 
notable novelets will also be given. See full announce- } artist. Compare the steel-engravings in “ Peterson” with 
ments next month. the “two-penny affairs,” lithographs, etc., etc., which 
$ appear in other magazines. One of our engravings, like 
“Wuere Can It Bre Hap?"—This is a question often ; “Consider the Lilies,” costs as much as half a dozen of 
asked us, when, if the writers would read our advertising- } those trumpery imitations. 
pages, the article desired would be found advertised there. } — 
There is hardly anything, which a lady wishes, that is not } WueEN Peorire Economizr, they often, if not sufficiently 
advertised in “‘ Peterson.” 3 refined, do it on books, periodicals, etc., etc. Now, food for 
a? > the mind is certainly more important than the pampering 
Now 18 THE Time to send for a specimen of “ Peterson,” } of the body. It is a sign of a low state of culture when 
in order to be early in the field in getting up a club for } eating and drinking, etc., etc., are indulged in at the 
1887. We always send specimens, gratis, when written for } expense of the higher qualities. No: economize in any- 
by persova6o) desirous of getting up clubs. ; thing, rather than in your magazine. 
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Tue “ Book or Beauty,” AND OTHER Premiums.—On the 
second page of the cover, this munth, we announce a new 
and very beautiful premium fo persons getting up clubs for 
“ Peterson” for 1887, viz: the “Book of Beauty.” This ’ 
unrivaled gift-book will be a book of poetry, devoted to ; 
fair women, and will be illustrated with steel-portraits of 
celebrated beauties, etc., etc. It will be bound in patent 
vellum or morocco, gilt, and will be an ornament for any 
centre-table. Every lady should have a copy of it. To 
earn a copy, it is only necessary to get up a club for 
“ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums will be a large steel-engraving) | 
aize twentyone by twentyseven inches, called “ Mother's ‘ 
Darling.” 'To secure it also, you have only to get up a | 
club tor “ Peterson.'" See second page of cover. Or both 
it and the “Book ot Beauty” can be had by getting up 
one of our larger clubs. 

Another of our premiums will be an extra copy of the ( 
magazine for 1887. Many persons will prefer this to any | 
other premium, But it, and one or both of the other pre- 
miums, can be earned by getting up one of the larger 
clubs. See, again, second page of eover. 

In short, for 1887, “ Peterson” will not only be more 
desirable than ever, but the premiums for getting up clubs 
will be more beautiful and costly. Now is the tims to begin 
getling up clubs. 


AMONG THE LITTLE ADJUNCTS TO FASHIONABLE DREss, 
the lace boas may be mentioned as being popular. With 
the high bonnets—many of them without strings—the 
large picturesque hats now coming into vogue, and the 
turned-up hair, something full round the throat is required 
to take the place of the becoming winter fur boas, and so 
these dainty lace ones have been introduced and warmly 
taken up. Each consists of a very full plaited ruche round 
the throat, composed of two lengths of edging-lace joined 
together in the middle, and ends depending in front, 
varying in length, but all reaching to the knees, and 
terminating with bows of ribbon. These ends are gener- 
ally composed of a close cascade of lace, laid on to a narrow 
band of black net; although some of them are ruched, 
the same as round the throat. A bow of ribbon fastens 
them at the throat; and sometimes the ends are long, 
falling loosely over the lace cascade, and finished off with 
another bow at the waist, generally to one side. Asa rule, 
however, the boas hang dewn loose and long. 

Fottowing THe Fasuien, which some crusty old 
bachelors denounce as absurd, is really both sensible and 
womanly. Of all things which a real lady should avoid, 
that of being or looking conspicuous or eccentric comes 
foremost; and to be dressed differently from others of her 
sex always makes her liable te this charge. “To be in the 
fashion” is, therefore, te be unobtrusive, instead of the 
reverse. Somehow, too, when a girl dresses out of the 
fashion, she seems like a “ guy,” to most people, no matter 
how good her custume is, in the abstract; and this because 
her eccentricity makes her conspicuous, and sets everyone 
talking of her, to her disparagement, 
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“Far in Apvance.”—The Providence (R. I.) Star says ¢ 
of this magazine: “ The summer-number is far in advance. 
Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper has a weird story in her usual style; $ 
Frank Lee Benedict a pretty tale; ‘A Story of Two } 
Kisses’ is capital. Such literary work as this will, ’ 
no doubt, increase the subscription-list, especially as the / 
clubbing-rates are remarkably low.” é 
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“Tur Best As Wett As Cueapest of the lady’s-books,” ( 
writes a correspondent from Towa, “is, after all, my old » 
friend, ‘Peterson,’ who never breaks a promise.” And so ; 
Write hundreds of others. 
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THERE Has Been a Return to the fancy for colored 
pocket - handkerchiefs, many of these having the middle 
of color and the border of white, thus reversing the usual 
fashion of white middle and colored border. The new 
embroideries are very pretty when they take the form of 
tiny wreaths of flowers, which stray over the kerchief, 
from the centre to the border, at their own sweet will. 
The newest way of marking them, for plain handkerchiefs, 
is to embroider the owner’s name, in plain satin-stitch, 
across one corner, in the fac-simile of the owner’s hand- 
writing. Generally, the whole name is given; but, some- 
times, only the manner of writing the Christian-name. 

More New Writers or Menrir have made their first 
appearance in “ Peterson” than in any other American 
magazine, old or new. No contributor is refused, simply 
because he or she is unknown. Of course, most of our 
writers are those of acknowledged ability and long-estab- 
lished reputation; in this respect, we have always taken 
the lead; but merit, after all, is what we seek principally, 
and hence our well-deserved reputation for giving better 
original stories than any other monthly or weekly. 

Hats For Lapigs are still very high erections, but the 
trimming has changed its place, and the brigns are all 
narrow at the back, and wider in front. Veils are worn 
reaching to the mouth; the net of which they are made is 
thin, and they are spotted with beads or silk. 

Back Numbers Can Auways Be Hap by writing to us, 
and enclosing the price, viz: eighteen cents for each 
number. News-agents often will not take the trouble to 
order back numbers, and hence reply that they cannot be 
had. In such cases, remit to us. 


~~ 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Magic of a Voice By Margaret Russell Macfarlane. 
1 vol.,12mo, New York: Cassell & Co.—If this pretty little 
romance had appeared as one of Mrs, Wistar’s translations 
from the German, we would have accepted it as such 
quite as readily as we have accepted her “Old Ma’mselle’s 
Secret” and others: for, in every respect, it is like one of 
them. The scene of the story is laid in Mechlenberg, and 
the knowledge of German customs, the description of the 
scenery, and everything that gives local color are as perfect 
in thisasin them. Yet the author, we understand, is an 
American. The story is a romance, rather than a novel, 
and ends happily, as all love-stories should. 

The Curse of Clifton. By Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This story 
is even more powerful than “The Missing Bride,” by the 
same author, which we noticed in our last number. It not 
only arrests the attention of the reader at once, but main- 
tains it to the end of the last chapter. Few novels have 
such breathless interest. The volume is one of some seven 
hundred pages, and is printed in large clear type—and 
a copyright, also—yet is sold for seventyfive cents. 

The Secret of Her Life. By Edward Jenkins. 1 vol., 12mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The author of this story 
never made but one really good hit, and that was in his 
“Ginx’s Baby "—which, after all, was only a “jeu d’esprit.” 
His present effort wants unity, and even interest, and is 
in every way a failure. 

Beaton’s Bargain. By Mrs. Alexander. 1 vol., 12mo, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—Not so good as “ Her Dearest 
Foe,” or even “The Wooing O’t,” the two best love-stories 
of the last decade, but still quite worthy of its author. 

Don't Marry. By Hildreth. 1 vol., 16mo. New York: 
J. 8. Ogilvie & Co.—Hardly a correct title for this little 
book, which rather advises how and whom to marry, than 


‘ not to marry at all. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
“PETERSON” THE Best. Bur To BE BETTER STILL, IN 





1887.—The universal verdict of the newspapers, as well { 


as the ladies, is that “‘ Peterson’s Magazine” is the cheapest 
and best of its kind, and therefore the cne to subscribe for 
before all others. In 1887, we propose to make it even 
better, especially in the literary department, by the intro- 
duction of new writers of mark—though it has always 


greatly excelled others in the superiority of its stories, ‘ 
The Hastings (Mich.) Democrat, ° 


illustrated sketches, etc. 
for instance, noticing our last number, says: “ The reading- 
matter is up to the standard that has long made ‘ Peterson’ 
the leading story-magazine of the day.” ‘The Alvarado 


(Texas) Signal says: “Besides being one of the best : 
authorities in this country, on everything pertaining to 5 


fashion, ‘Peterson’ has one of the finest corps of writers 
of any magazine in America.” The Syracuse (N. Y.) 


Journal says: “The original stories are the best of their } 
The Cape May (N. J.) Star says of the September { 


kind.” 
number: “The stories are exceptionally good, notably 
‘John Compton, of Colorado,’ ‘Elizabeth,’ Frank Lee 


Benedict’s ‘Miss Manners’s Discoveries,’ and the novelet, ? 
*The Corsair’s Captives,’ which ends happily, in spite of } 


the Algerines.”” The Peterboro (N. H.) Transcript says: 


“The stories are unusually good: so is the interesting ; 
The Dubuque ; 
(Iowa) Herald says: “Increases in value and usefulness, } 


article, ‘Venetian Glass,’ illustrated.” 


and, to ladies, has become indispensable.” The Oxford 
(Iowa) Journal says: “ Filled from beginning to end with 


choice reading, and no lady can afford to be without it.” { 
The Richmondville (N. Y.) Phoenix says: ‘“*‘Peterson’s } 


Magazine’ four September is a splendid book—really, one 
of the very best on our table.” 
notices just received. But, superior as “Peterson” is 
already, in 1887 it will be even better, especially in its 
stories and illustrated articles. 
begin to canvass for subscribers: and send in early. Try 
who can get the largest club. 


How Bakine-Powpers ARE Mapge.—While rival com- 


panies are disputing as to what ingredients are to be found 3 


in the “best baking-powder,” the public will be interested 
in the following definition of these now indispensable 
articles, as given by “Appleton’s Cyclopedia,” the acknowl- 
edged American authority : 

“The best baking-powders are comy i of bitartrate of 
potash—cream-tartar—tartaric acid, carbonate of ammonia, 
and soda bicarbonate, bound together by a little starch.” 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ra Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
FISH. 


Chowder.—A chowder is always made in a deep iron pot. | 


Cut six ounces of pickled pork into dice. Put it, with two 
large onions sliced, into the pot; fry till the onion begins 


to brown; remove the pork and onions. Slice five or six 


medium-sized potatoes, and three pounds of fresh cod or >} 


other firm fish. Put, into the pot, a layer of potatoes, then 
one of fish, seasoning each layer, as you proceed, with a 
sprinkling of the fried onions and pork, also a little soup- 
herb, pepper, and salt. Pour on cold water enough to barely 
cover the whole, and boil twenty minutes; then add three 
large ship-biscuit sorked in milk, also half a pint of hot 
milk. 
and serve itat once, <A cup of claret is sometimes added; 
but, in that case, the milk is omitted; or clams are 
frequently used instead of fish, in which case a layer of 
sliced or canned tomatoes is added. 





We have crowds of such > 


Tell your friends this; : 


As soon as it boils again, remove it from the fire, ? 


OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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Fried Fish.—No way is more successful for cooking the 
; cheaper kind of fish. Plaice, ling, hake, haddock, small 
fresh-water fish, conger—all are good. The esseutial thing 
is to fry them properly. Cover each piece with egg and 
breadcrumb, or dip it in a thick batter of flour and water; 
have perfectly fresh fat or sweet-oil, and plenty of it; let it 
be sufficiently hot, and serve the hot fish nicely garnished 
¢ With lemon, and with slices of brown bread and butter, 
and, whatever its name, it will disgrace no table. Conger, 
however, must first be parboiled, or it will not be done 
) enough. As for other fish, it is wise to cut them into strips 
3 or filets. There is no occasion, because a fish costs little, 
to serve it in large unappetizing lumps, and so to proclaim 
its name at first sight. 

Fis Toast.—Toast six rounds of bread, about the size of 
a large tumbler, and spread them with butter and anchovy 
; or bloater paste. Put, in a saucepan, the yolks of two eggs, 
one gill of cream or milk, and any cold fish cut small. 
When it is thick, spread it on the toast, sprinkle some 
2 breadcrumb over, and brown it in a very quick oven. 
Serve very hot on a napkin. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Stewed Chicken with Tomato.—Cut up a chicken and fry it 
) slightly; take out the pieces of chicken and dredge a little 
} flour into the fat they were fried in; add sufficient water to 
make the sauce, and one pound of skinned and cut-up 
{ tomatoes, with a medium-sized onion also cut up, and a 
little chopped parsley, cayenne, and black pepper; season 
to taste with salt, and stew until all is well amalgamated. 
Put in the chicken with three ounces of butter, and stew 
for a couple more hours; then put in a pint of well-washed 
rice, and stew another hour; serve with the sauce. 

Veal Cutlets in Tomatoes.—Beat two cutlets, and fry them 
3 in one tablespoonful of boiling lard; fry, on both sides, to 
‘a light brown; cover the steak with water, and let stew 
for one hour; cover the pan tightly. Then add one and a 
> half dozen tomatoes, that have been skinned; strain off the 
: seeds and water. Let it stew for one hour slowly, and then 
3 serve. Season with pepper and salt, and a few slices of onion. 
; Muiton Steak.—Cut the steak from the leg half an inch 
> thick, Wash it, and wipe it perfectly dry. Have ready a 
> heated griddle; put the steak upon it; turn it constantly, 
> and baste it with butter. When done, place it upon a 
» heated dish; put a small piece of butter on it, and pour on 
} it a tablespoonful of boiling water, and serve immediately. 

VEGETABLES, 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Take as many large tomatoes as you 
require for a dish. Take out the inside—not too close to 
the skin. Strain them, to get out the seeds, which give 
them their acidity. Then stew them sufficiently, with a 
$ little onion, salt, pepper, breadcrumb, an atom of parsley, 
‘and a lump of butter. When cooked, put them in the 
> skins, with breadcrumb on top, and bake them a nice 
brown. 

Salsify, Boiled—Scrape the roots, cut them in short 
, lengths, and throw them into vinegar and water as they 
, are being done. Boil them till tender, in salted water; 
} drain them, toss them into a saucepan with a piece of 
> butter, a little lemon-juice, and some minced parsley; add 
salt, and serve. 


DESSERTS, 

Rice and Raisin Pudding.— Wash a teacupful of rice, and 
simmer till tender, in about a pint and a half of milk; 
sweeten it to taste. Place a thick layer of Sultana raisins 
‘ in the bottom of a pudding-dish, pour on them the boiled 
} rice; place two or three tiny bits of butter on top, to 
} prevent burning, and bake for three-quarters of an hour. 
; When quite cold, it should be firm; gently disengage it 
} with a knife from the sides of the dish, and turn out, 
when, if the rice was carefully poured in, all the raisins 
will be on the top. The pudding-dish should be buttered 
before using. F 
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Apple Boston——One pound of apples, one quarter-pound 
of breadcrumb, the rind of a lemon, three eggs, sugar 
to taste; line a dish with paste, and bake. Apples prepared 
as for apple-sauce, in layers, with cold rice-pudding cut 
thin, butter, sugar, and almond-flavoring; or between 
bread and butter, with a little cold custard—egg and milk— 
sugar, and flavoring, make a nice light pudding, baked 
with breadcrumb at the top. 

Baked Apple-Pudding.—Grate three large apples, add 
three ounces of sifted loaf-sugar, two ounces of melted 
butter, three eggs well beaten, the juice of one lemon, half 
the peel grated; mix all well together, line a dish with 
puff-paste, and bake. 

CAKES, 


3 
; 
3 











cold months, until the time for planting out again comes 
round, When the plants are well established in their pota, 
and placed in their winter-quarters, they will require but 
little more attention; after relieving them of any super- 
abundant foliage, they may be left almost untouched for 
several weeks at a time, only giving them just sufficient 
water to keep them from becoming dust-dry. Dozens of 
geraniums may be kept in this way, throughout the winter, 
in an empty room; and, when stimulated by returning 
spring, will, when brought into the sunlight, begin to 
grow, and rapidly form really handsome plants, by the time 
the season for planting out again arrives. Good sandy loam 
is better than rich material or compost for wintering these 
plants in, to be repotted, if necessary, into better soil in the 


Norfolk Buns.—Half a quartern of white-bread dough, six } spring. 


ounces of fresh butter, six ounces of lump-sugar, pounded 
and sifted, and four eggs. Beat the sugar and eggs 
together, and mix them well with the dough; if it is stiff, 
the best plan is to beat it with your hand; but if not,a 
spoon will answer the purpose. When this is done, add the 
butter. Put the mixture into tins or cups, and bake for 
about twenty minutes in a quick oven. 

Fried Bread - Cakes.—Take any pieces of bread you may 
have left after meals, soak them in milk, or milk and 
water, until perfectly soft; mash fine; add two eggs, pinch 
of soda, salt to taste, and enough flour to make them fry 
nicely; drop the spoonfuls into hot butter or lard, These 
are inexpensive and good. 

Brighton Ginger-Cakes.—Half a pound of butter, warmed 
and beaten up with four eggs, half a pound of flour, halt 
a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, and two ounces of 
powdered ginger, mixed in by degrees. Roll out and cut 
into biscuit with a tin or wine-glass. Bake in a cool oven 
for twenty minutes, 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Perrumes HAVE Crasep TO BE LUXURIES, and are among 
the necessities of thc period. A choice extract not only 
perfumes, but purifies at the same time, and it is this 
hygienic characteristic, as well as the odoriferous, which has 
run a line of choice extracts—that of Messrs. Colgate & Co. 
—far beyond the product of all other manufacturers, until 
to-day the world uses and endorses the Colgate extracts 
as the best. Their “Cashmere Bouquet Perfume” is now 
all the rage. 

“Tne Hicguest AvuTHoRity ABROAD.”—The Genesee 
(N. Y.) Democrat says, in regard to ‘ Peterson’s’ superiority 
as a guide in fashion: “A very noticeable feature of this 
magazine is the ‘Paris Letter,’ monthly, on the fashion, 
written by Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, the wife of the American 
Vice-Consul, and the highest authority abroad on such a 
subject. The price of this necessary lady’s-book is but two 
dollars a year.” 

“Atone WortH THE Price.”—The Luling (Texas) 
Signal says: “The elegant steel-engraving in ‘Peterson’ 
for September is alone worth the price of the number— 
which, besides, sparkles with interesting stories: every 
family should have ‘ Peterson.’” 


ON 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Where it is desired to have a succession of blooming 
bulbs in pots, for the room, conservatory, or greenhouse, 
potting should now begin, and be continued at intervals of 
about a fortnight until the end of the year. When the 
potting is complete, the pots should be piaced on a hard 
level dry surface of sand, coal-ashes, well beaten down, or 
small cinders, in an open situation; the whole should then 
be covered to the depth of about a foot, with cocoanut-fibre 
refuse, spent tan broken quite small, or some such material. 
Instead of the open ground, the pots may be packed close 

; together in a dry cellar or shed, or some other outbuilding, 
> and covered as just advised. By placing a number of pots 
; containing bulbs in such a bed, any time from now till the 
’ middle of the ensuing month, there will be a temperature 
$ sufficient to promote a vigorous growth. 
The great secret in forcing all kinds of bulbs is to 
{ stimulate the growth of roots before that of leaves and 
flowers, and this can only be done where the heat of the 
bow cannot reach to cause the bulbs to produce leaves 
before they have put out a sufficient number of roots. In 
about eight or ten weeks from the time of starting as 
above, the pots will be full of roots, and such plants as are 
showing for bloom through the blanched leaves may be 
selected and placed, for a time, in a shady part of the 
greenhouse, or in a sitting-room where the sun cannot 
shine upon them, until the leaves have become quite 
green, 

One highly important matter to be attended to, after 
obtaining good, sound, plump, hard, heavy, but not 
necessarily large bulbs, is to see that all the pots in which 
they are to grow have perfect drainage, which is only to 
be obtained by having plenty of pieces of broken flower- 
pot in the bottom of each pot, to allow the water to filter 
slowly but thoroughly through ; two inches of the material 
should lie at the bottom of each pot. The soil also must 
receive careful attention. This should consist of turfy 
loam, leaf-meld, sand, and thoroughly rotten manure, 
; such as may be got from old hotbeds. It is also highly 

desirable that the bulbs should be obtained from a reliable 

source, or the floral effect, when the plants come into 
bloom, may be entirely destroyed by their not coming true 
to color, height, etc. When grown in glasses, the bulbs of 
$ hyacinths should not be allowed to touch the water, but be 
3 as near it as possible without doing so; when in the glasses, 
$ the bulbs should be placed in some cool spot, where light 
3 cannot have access, for five or six weeks—until, in fact, 
; a sufficient quantity of root has been produced, and the 
2 plant above starting well into leaf and flower-bud; the 
glasses, which are best of a dark color, may be gradually 
brought into the light. There is no occasion to change the 
water; the glasses should be filled up from time to time, as 





Srartinc Buirs.—All tender plants that are to be } occasion may require; it is beneficial also to have a piece of 
protected during winter should be got up and placed in { charcoal in each glass, 


pots before the end of October; they may be put in a} 
pit, frame, greenhouse, or conservatory. When, however, 


Tulips, single and double Van Thol, for early bleoming 
3 in pots, may be started now, and treated just the same as 


these are not available, any room—one with a north aspect § directed for hyacinths, removing them in November into a 
gentle heat. The bulk need not be got into pots until the 


is best—will do very well for protecting them through the 
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364 PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
end of October, and the final planting of tournesol or Rex 5 FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
rubrorum the last week in November. 2 Fie. 1.—Weppine-Dress, oF BROcCADED SILK AND WHITE 
One ef the most beautiful and hardy plants for the } Intusion. The skirt is made of three deep plaited ruffles 
window is Cyclamen Persicum. Of late years, these plants } of illusion over white silk, the two upper ruffles falling 
have become extremely popular, and tints in great variety 3 in deep curves in front. The bodice, short tunic in 
are offered by the florists; but, however beautiful these } front, and train are of the brocaded silk. The tunic is 
dowers may be, they do not possess the interest which { caught up with clusters of orange-blossoms. The bodice 
¢.taches to plants that we have raised ourselves. Cyclamen } has a plaited vest of the illusion, with lace revers at the 
« one of the easiest plants possible to raise from seed, as it { sides. The sleeves are open, on the outside of the arm, 
may be done in any ordinary window, with the usual ; over an illusion sleeve, which is full at the elbow, and 
appliances of the house-garden. Those plants which ; trimmed with sprays of orange-blossoms. Orange-blossoms 
flowered this spring, and have one or two seed-pods left on, ; at the throat and in the hair, from which a long veil of 
should now have this seed ready for sowing. A small ¢ illusion falls. 
circular seed-pan er one or two flower-pots may be got} Fie. 1.—WALkinG-Dress, oF Very DarK Gray Casn- 
ready to receive the seed; the pots should be quite clean, ; MERE. It is made in plaits all around the skirt, with 
ample drainage provided at the bottom of pot or pan, as the ; side-panels of plaid velvet. The close-fitting bodice is 
case may be, and then filled in with good soil, peaty loam, } made with two revers of the velvet, both placed on the 
with an admixture of sand. The seeds will require the ; right side, and coming to a sharp point in front of the 
ordinary care of watering and keeping in a growing state | waist. Collar and cuffs also of the velvet. Gray felt hat, 
by sufficient warmth, To keep a suitable degree of moist- } with ribbon and wings of the colors in the plaid velvet. 
ure in the soil, it is as well to place a piece of glass over > Fie. u1.—Evenrine- Dress, or Light Canary-CoLorep 
the pet. Suran. The skirt is trimmed with many narrow flounces, 
As soom as the plants are large enough, they should be { with a pointed apron-frent of white lace, nearly to the 
pricked eut into single pots, not large ones, as it might be | bottom of the ruffled skirt. The train is plain, and 
found inconvenient te find place for them during winter. ; trimmed with white lace. The bodice is cut with a sharp 
In planting, when they are pricked out from the seed-bed, } point, both front and back, and is ornamented with folds 
the corm must not be buried under the soil, but be placed | of the surah and white lace on the left side. Puffs ot 
in it te about half the bulb or corm’s depth; the young } canary-colored ostrich-tips and ribbon form trimming. 
plants must not be exposed to frost, but be kept in a > Yellow bird in the hair. 
temperate atmosphere, and receive regular supplies of ; Fig. 1v.—EveninG- Dress, oF Poppy-Rep SiLk. The 
water, and every other care to keep them in a growing skirt has a narrow knife-plaiting at the bottom. The back 
state. By next summer, they should make young plants : falls in large plaits, with a short full tunic over them. 
ready to be pushed into flower, the following winter. The ’ The front is trimmed with drooping rows of black lace, 
natural habitat of the cyclamen is in the woods, and this } with long loops of poppy-colored ribbon. Paniers of black 
may serve as a guide to its cultivation; but, although a > lace at the sides. The high bodice has a jabot of black 
little shade is grateful to cyclamens, and prolongs their lace down the front. Bow of red ribbon on the left side 
period of bloom, they must not be allowed to suffer from 5 of the neck. Red poppies in the hair. 
damp; in fact, there is no doubt that, were our winter} Fic. v.—Watkine-Dress, or Dark-Bive Wook, 
climate a dry instead of » humid one, the cyclamen might, } MaTeriat. The skirt falls in straight plaits at the back, 
with care, be left in the open ground all winter. Wet, in > with a short tunic over it. The front of the skirt at the 
fact, destroys more plants than frost, or perhaps I might ; bottom is trimmed with a broad band of striped blue-and- 
rather say wet debilitates and weakens, filling the plants to ) Ted bouclé material, and it is plaited into the waist. The 
overflowing with watery juices, that they fall much more bodice is made with a sharp point, with a reddish-blue 
readily a prey te severe cold. velvet waistband, revers, and collar of the same material. 
The vest is of the striped bouclé. Dark-blue felt hat, 
§ trimmed with a red bird and wings. 
. ¢ Fig. v1.—Waktne-Dress, oF Gray WooLEN, with under- 
seers 25 aerinircm ered ? skirt of striped gray-and-crimson woolen. The bodice is 
ot. geen | Sditet® Pare he greene Fy made with a double-pointed vest, fastening with small silk 
Box 328, Marblehead, Mass. buttons. The fronts on each side of the vest are trimmed 


with a row of larger buttons, placed on a folded band, 

¢ which is stitched all round the basque. The side-pieces 
$ of the back are finished with pointed tabs and buttons to 
a ¢ match. The vest is a little open near the neck, to show 
No. 285. a folded cravat of crimson surah, The overskirt is very 

P ¢ full, and is plaited into the waist, being drawn high on 
a left side, and a little puffed at back. The edge of over- 
> skirt is finished by a fringe of itself, raveled out and 
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No. 286. ; knotted. If this effect is not liked, the edge may be cut 
1. Rese. 2. Lilac. 3. Pink. 4. Daisy. 5, Aster, Ver- } in small vandykes, to each of which a woolen tassel could 
bena. be sewed. 
_— Fic. vit.—WALKING- Dress, oF Navy-Biur Woo.en, 
No. 28. ‘ 5 trimmed with blue-and-white striped woolen. The pointed 
Pp ° bodice has fancy revers of the stripe and a plaited upright 
ERA 3 collar. The sleeves are finished with turned-back cnffs of 
PROSB ¢ lace. The front of overskirt is arranged in two deep 
i oe { double tabs, slightly gathered at waist. These tabs are 
E ? lined with the stripe, and trimmed near the front-edge 
with a crossband of the same. The back-drapery is long 
re and straight, and forms a puff by a row of gathering about 
No. 288. two-thirds down. The underskirt is plain, and trimmed 
Aye-aye. [Two, or IT} ‘ with a crossband of the stripe. 
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Fig. VIIIL—WALKING OR TRAVELING PELISSE, OF THIN ‘ 
Gray CLotH, trimmed with plush to match. The garment 
is close-fitting. The fronts are trimmed, their whole 
feugth, with bands of plush; bands of the cloth may be 3 
substituted, if preferred. The neck has an upright collar ; 
of plush. The back is arranged in deep plaits, and at $ 
each side-seam are handsome loops-and-ends of gray plush 
ribbon, headed by a plush butten. The sleeves, which are 
rather full at wrists, have narrow cuffs of plush. 

Fig. 1x.—WALKING-DreEss, OF BLAcK CASHMERE, trimmed 3 
with Astrakhan. The jacket is cut with round basques, } 
and has a vest imitated by Astrakhan laid on flat in front. { 
This Astrakhan vest narrows to the waist, and is continued } 
all round the edge of jacket in a band. Pointed tabs of ? 
Astrakhan trim the three back-seams. The fronts fasten 3 
by invisible hooks-and-eyes. Pointed cuffs of Astrakhan, } 
upright narrow collar of cashmere. The overskirt is 
simply draped en-tablier in front, drawn up liigh at sides, 3 
and joined to the back-circle drapery, which forms a} 
graceful loop below the waist, falling thence in straight } 
fulds on the underskirt. This is of cashmere, mounted on } 
a foundation of alpaca, and has a band of Astrakhan placed } 
round it, about two inches from the edge. A similar band « 
trims the middle of front-breadth. 

Fig. x.—Hovuse-Dress, oF VioLET WATERED SILK AND } 
HELIOTROPE CasHMERE. The skirt has, in front, a long 
pointed piece of violet-colored watered silk, and the sides > 
and back are laid in deep side-plaits, which fall straight ; 
from the waist to the bottom. On either side of the front- 
piece, are panels of the heliotrope cashmere. The back } 
of the bodice is of the violet silk—except a pointed piece ; 
in the middle of the back, which reaches from the neck to 
the waist. The sleeves and the front of the bodice are of > 
the heliotrope cashmere, the sides being laid in lengthwise 
plaits. The vest is of violet watered silk. A large bow of 
violet-colored ribbon ornaments the skirt at the back, 

Fig. x1.—Hat, or BLack Straw, faced with black velvet, 
ornamented with jet, and trimmed with jet leaves and 
vows of corded ribbon at the back. 

Figs. X11 AND XIII,—PELERINE MANTELET: FRONT AND 
Back. It is made of brown bouclé cloth, is short at the 
back, where it fits the figure, has a cape trimmed with 
woolen fringe to match, and a brown velvet collar. ; 

3 


Fig. x1v.— WALKING- Dress, OF DARK-GREEN WOOLEN, 
The front is of plain dark-green silk, with tabs of green { 
plush meeting in the centre. The sides and back are laid 3 
in plaits, and a short bunched tunic falls about half-way ; 
down the back. The bodice is pointed, and trimmed with } 
a band of plush at the edge. Vest is of dark-green silk, : 
with tabs of plush about half-way down it. A row of $ 
buttons on each side of the vest. Sleeves trimmed with ° 
green plush tabs, Hat of green felt, trimmed with a band } 
of plush and green feathers. ; 

Fic. xv.—Bonnet, oF Buack VELVET, pointed in front, § 
and trimmed with poppies. 

Fius. XVI AND XVIL—FRoNT AND Back oF CapPF, oF Em- } 
BossED VELVET. It is lined with quilted satin, Jt has an } 
inserted piece of black Astrakhan—velvet may be substi- } 
tuted—which is pointed both back and front, The hooks- > 
and-eyes which fasten it in front are invisible. The collar } 
is of Astrakhan. 3 

Fig. x1x.—JeErsty-Bopice, oF Brown, with revers, and ? 
a blouse-vest ef cream-colored surah silk. The revers are } 
trimmed with large buttons. 

Fig. xx.—Bopicre or Dress, oF Gray Sitk. The front 
is made with folds of the silk, reaching from the shoulder 
to the front of the waist. The vest, collar, and cuffs are 
of cream-colored lace. The bows on the sleeves and right 
shoulder are of gray satin ribbon. The broad belt is 
fastened with a mother-of-pearl buckle. 

Fig. xx1.—Bopice, oF BLack JERSEY-CLOTH, with revers, 
fastened with two rows of buttons, cut away at the bottom ¢ 
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in front to show the vest, which is of poppy-colored jersey- 
cloth. 

GENERAL ReEMARKS.—AI] shades of blue and brown, 
except the very lightest, are represented in the new woolen 
goods for autumn-wear; but green, dark-red, and gray are 
equally worn, Of course, the light mauve, heliotrope, etc., 
that were so popular during the summer, are out of season 
now, except for house-wear. But few silk dresses are seen on 
the street, though silk is often combined with woolen goods. 

The vests and plustrons, which have been so popular for 
a year or so past, have paved the way for introducing the 
full bodice of various kinds, which is now in fashion, 
Or, if the bodice itself is not full, it is trimmed in such 
a@ way as to produce that effect. 

Trimming on one side of the bodice is very popular, but 
not liked by all persons, The styles of trimming bodices 
are as innumerable as the fancies of the wearer, and no 
one thing can be said to be more fashionable than another, 

Sleeves are not nearly so close-fitting to the arm, and 
soine are cut much wider at the top than those lately 
worn; but the puffed sleeve does not find much favor. 
Sleeves are also made longer for street-wear, and are 
prettily trimmed about the wrist with bands of jet 


» embroidery, bows of ribbon, etc., etc. 


Skirts uve made with much less drapery, and more simply 
than those worn for some time, and the fullness at the 
back is somewhat decreased. But we have given so many 
illustrations of the various modes, that it leaves us but 
little to say of them, 

Black dresses, especially black lace dresses for house-wear, 
retain all their well-deserved popularity. These black 


, gowns are by no means intended for mourning, and are 


usually elaborately trimmed with jet, and are worn by old 
and young. Where the wardrobe is limited, a black dress 
is the most useful one that can be worn. 

Tailor-made dresses are very simply draped, but are more 
elaborately trimmed with braid, etc., etc., than formerly. 

Swiss belis or corslets are very much worn, especially by 
young women and girls, but are by no means confined to 
them, They are usually made of velvet. 

Wraps are still worn short, for all dressy occasions. 
Some are only capes, some are small mantelets, others 
visites with sleeves. They are usually much beaded. For 
colder weather and real service, quite long jackets, cloaks, 
etc., etc., are predicted. 

Bonnets vary but little in shape, continuing narrew om 
the face, and frequently pointed above the forehead— 
though this is by no means universal. High trimming ia 
front is, however, worn without exception. Beaded and 
jet bonnets, for more full-dress occasions, are in great 
favor. Felt and velvet bonnets are in all the new colors, 
Some of the velvet bonnets are dotted with small contrast- 
ing colors. 

Feathers, birds, and ribbons are all employed to decorate 
winter hats, and aigrettes and pompons are higher and 
fuller than those worn last season, 

The hair is still worn high on the top of the head, not- 
withstanding the predicted Russian braid at the back. 
The latter requires a great amount of hair, either natural 
or false, is stiff and heavy, and not becoming, as it covers 
the back of the head like asaucer. The high coiffure is 
stylish, and requires but little hair. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RveE pes Petits CHAMPs. 
The first novelties in millinery for the fall and winter 
season have made their appearance — without, however, 
furnishing anything very marked or singular in the way 
of shape or style to tempt the pen of the chronicler. 
Bonnets will still be worn in the smallest and most com- 
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pact form, with very high trimming in front. Hats are 
still shown with high sloping crowns. The brims are 
wider than they were last spring, and are picturesquely 
turned up at the side, instead of at the back, as was the } 
fashion last season. ‘These wide brims are lined with” 
material differing from that of the hat itself, and, in some 
instances, of a different color. 

The chief novelties of the season, so far, are to be found 
in the material employed, the newest being a soft felt 
imitating leather, and shown in the shades of undressed 
kid; a basket-cloth, in two shades of gray; interlaced 
stripes of velvet, in two shades of brown or gray; mottled 
plush, in black and white, called “tiger-plush”; and 
black velvet, figured with small raised dots in white silk. 
For trimming, are shown small round balls in colored 
passementerie, called “chestnuts,” but no larger than the 
teasing little burrs that stick to one’s feet and garment 
when a promenade is undertaken in the woods. These are 
dotted over velvet hats and bonnets, in the same shade with 
the velvet. They come in all varieties of the fashionable 
colors. So, too, does another oddly-named novelty, which 
consists of cockades, composed of fluss-silk, and called 
“onions”: though why or wherefore, I cannot imagine, 
as they resemble that ill-smelling vegetable in no particular 
whatever. They form a very pretty trimming for a velvet 
bonnet, especially when massed around the brim or in 
front of the crown. Gray velvet, embroidered in small set 
figures, and with the design enhanced with small steel 
beads, makes a stylish bonnet. The brim is bordered with 
a gray bird-breast, in the centre of which is set a crescent } 
of cut steel. I regret to notice that birds of all styles and 
tints of plumage form still a popular trimming for very 
dressy hats or bonnets. Ostrich-plumes are very much in 
vogue. Shaded ones are again worn, the dark tint being at 
the tip, and the color growing paler toward the stem. A new 
material fer demi-toilette bonnets is changeable plush, the 
ground being in one color, and the pile, which is very long 
and silky, in another. With the ground in scarlet, and 
the long pile in marine-blue, a bonnet in this material, 
trimmed with blue and scarlet faille ribbon, is very tasteful 
and stylish. Bonnets are now shown with the wings of 
a bird forming the sides, and the head and breast of the 
same bird placed in front of the brim, the rest of the bonnet 
being composed of velvet assorted to the plumage. Thus, 
the head and wings of the peacock-pheasant are made up 
in this manner with emerald-green velvet. 

White felt bonnets, trimmed with dark-gray or dark-blue 
velvet, and with birds’ wings to correspond, are very 
popular. The bonnets in network of fine cut jet, which 
were so popular last spring, are lined for the winter season 
with scarlet velvet, the trimming being loops and folds 
of the velvet, intermixed with jet ornaments, while the 
strings are in scarlet ribbon, on one side faille, and on the 
other velvet. Hats in black felt are now manufactured 
with an inner surface of scarlet, so as to avoid the necessity 
of lining the wide brim, which is raised at one side to 
show the red surface. ; 

In the way of colors, the tendency of the season is } 
altogether toward neutral tints—heliotrope, tobacco and 
Havana brown, and various shades ef gray being the 
most fashionable. There is also a new and very lovely 
color called “old pink,” which is something between 
crushed-strawberry and crevette-color, and which is 
especially attractive in velvet. It goes well with dark- 
red, and also with pale-blue. A peculiarly pretty shade of 
light-brown, called “amadou,” is also among the novel- 
ties of the hour. 


composed of a material woven expressly for this purpose, 
and may be either in muslin, light woolen stuff, or foulard. 
A very graceful and novel toilette is in dark velvet, which 
forms the corsage and full plain underskirt. On one side 
of the dress is set a demi-polonaise iu black or cream lace, 
starting from the left shoulder, and laid in folds to the 
right side of the waist, where it is met by a curved tunic 
of the lace falling over the underskirt. Another style 
shows the underskirt laid in flat plaits at one side, and 
draped in curved folds at the other, a full drapery at 
the back meeting curved panier-draperies at either side. 
This form is especially graceful when made of cashmere. 
The pretty, graceful, full vests in folds of crape, or 
surah, or étamine continue very popular. As they can 
be changed at will, a costume in black or Havana-brown, 
with a series of vests in pale-blue, pale-pink, and pale- 
yellow crape, and one of scarlet surah, can be infinitely 
varied at small expense. The newest morning-gowns are 
made Princess at the back, and have, in front, a full 
frontage in plain or satin-striped silk gauze of the same 
color as the robe itself. This frontage extends from the 
throat to the feet, and is confined at the waist with a 
ceinture of narrow satin ribbon. Side-panels of cream- 
white foulard, figured with very large velvet spots in olive- 
green, dark-red, or marine-blue, are worn on skirts of 
cream lace. 
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The newest shoes of the season are in silver-gray linen, 
tipped with patent-leather. Richelieu shoes of patent- 
leather are also much worn with silk or thread stockings 
matching the dress in color. The newest stockings are in 
dark-red, dark-brown, or marine-blue, embroidered with 
tiny stars in white or in gold-color. 

Silk muslin is a very popular material for the earlier 
ball-dresses of the season. It is usually employed in pure 
white, both plain and embroidered, and is made up over 
colored satin. It is also used for the frontage of dresses 
composed of a ¢orsage and train in brocade or satin. 

The favorite flower of the season is the dandelion, inter- 
mixed with its foliage and with the round plumy heads of 
its seed-vessels, A dress in black tulle, with the train 
bordered and looped with clusters of these novel blossoms, 
is one of the latest creations of Worth. It is to be sent to 
Spa, for an Austrian archduchess. 
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Lucy H. Hooprr. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Grirw’s Coat, oF Brown Cioru. The front falls 
quite straight. The back is cut in a point at the waist, 
and the skirt is put on in side-plaits. The cape can be 
worn, or not, as is desired. The pockets, cuffs, and large 
collar are of gray Astrakhan. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
with brown ribbon and gray feathers. 

Fig. 1.—Giri’s Coat, oF Birvk Cueck Wooten, The 
body is plain at the back, and the skirt is set on in full 
plaits. In front, there are three lengthwise plaits, laid 
the length of the right side. The cuffs, collar, and belt 
; are of blue plush. Pointed hat of blue plush. 

Fic, 111.—Coat, or Ligut-Gray Crotu. The front falls 
straight, but is fastened with black brandebourgs. The 
back fits the figure to the waist, and the skirt is laid in 
full plaits. At the top of the plaits are black brandebourg- 
ornaments. The very large square pockets, the cuffs, and 
big collar are of black Astrakhan. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet and gray feathers. 

Fic. rv.—Girt’s Hat, or Biack Fert, faced with black 
velvet, and trimmed with ribbon bows and gay quills. 

Fic. v.—Giri’s Cap, or Nut-Brown Pivsu. The long , 
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The newest toilettes of the season are composed of a} 

corsage.and overskirt in some dark plain color, in foulard or 3 

surah, opening up one side to the waist, and drawn forward } end which falls over the side is trimmed with a tassel. 

so as to show an underskirt in cream-white, figured with § This cap may be made to match any costume, is very 
a set pattern in colored flowers. This underskirt is $ jaunty-looking, and usually becomirg. 
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ARISIENNES " PETERSON'S MAGAZINE. 
BED 1886 ON THE BOULEVARD. _ 











Fim broidered Slip DeP : Horget-me-not 5 








-* Peterson's |flagazine—Ptowember, 1856 -+ 






































Story, “ Wiederschen.” 


[See the 
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“SAUOY, MOCKING KATY.” [See the Poem, “Katy Did.”) 
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HOUSE-DRESSES. 


















































WALKING-DRESS. FRONT OF JACKET. BOA. 
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BACK OF JACKET. 





WALKING-DRESS. 
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NEW-STYLE BAG. BORDERS IN CROSS-STITCH. 
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SOFA-PILEOW. SCARF-COVER FOR OBLONG TABLE: WITH STITCH. 











A GARDEN OF ROSES. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








Words and Music by ALICE HAWTHORNE.. 
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1. Ina gardenofro-ses I mether, Ona_beauti fulbrightafter-noon, Andthe 
2. Ina ete of ro-ses we laidher, On a_ sorrowful morning in Spring, But the 
= “38 $F ss- 
Piano. 
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ani pee eg gt 
mild, balmy breezes of Summer were swect From the meadowsand flowers of June. We 
bright sunny fields, northe meadowsagain A comfort - ing so-lace could bring. We were 









wandered a-roundas the sun-set Broughtthe gloomofthe twi-light a - bout, But we 
part-ed at last andfor-ev-er, | And the sweetest com-pan-ion was lost; Ah, the 


acai 


part-ed at last when the shadows of night Had the beauties of day blotted _out........ 
world seemed adeso - late region of gloom When we buried the one we loved most 





Copyright, 1886, by SEP. WINNER & SON. 
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A GARDEN OF ROSES. 
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beau-ti - ful gar-den of ro-ses © Onmy mind hath its sweet pic-ture set; And es 
las! for the heartsthatare broken When near ones and dear onesare gone; 
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moments, sweet moments of pleasure enjoyed In its beauties I nev-er  for- get. 
las! for all sigh-ing andweeping is vain When we find we are leftall a - lone. 
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nev-er for-get for a moment Thoseeyesthat en-chant-ed me there, Northe 
gar-den of ro-ses a sigh-ing, Nor peacefor the fu-ture I see, Yet I 
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charmi of thatvoice,so per-sua-sive to joy, In that gar-den ‘of ro-ses so fair. 
rather would grieve for my dar-ling so dear Thanthatshe should be weeping for me, 
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